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Pre-Convention Notice 
IMPORTANT! 


The American Physical Education Association has 
selected Louisville, Kentucky, for its 1933 Annual 
Convention, April 26-29th. This meeting will be 
held in conjunction with the Southern District As- 
sociation. 








For the first time, the National Association will 
hold its Annual Convention in the Southern District, 
In appreciation, the Louisville School authorities are 
already making plans for program and entertain- 
ment features that will acquaint all visitors with 
the true spirit and meaning of “Southern Hospi- 
tality.” 





Please keep these important dates in mind, and 
plan to attend the Louisville Convention! 
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|. Objectives in Education 


N CONSIDERING the place of 

physical education in a college pro- 

gram it is necessary to examine 
briefly into the kind of development 
we expect students to get from their 
educational life as a whole. Should 
education contribute more to the art 
of living than intellectual growth? Is 
there a social aspect of living and a 
physical aspect of a life of culture? 
Has the school any responsibility for 
personal growth in social and physical 
grace and poise? 

In the elementary schools and the 
high schools we are committed to an 
affirmative answer to these questions. 
Intellectual and moral training have 
long been accepted as the primary 
business of education, but during re- 
cent years social and physical develop- 
ment have also been provided for, 
more or less effectively. Project 
methods of teaching, socialized reci- 
tations and extra-curricular activities 
are firmly established in educational favor. Physical 
education and supervised play have won a place in the 
curriculum, although they suffer under the handicaps 
of poorly trained teachers, lack of equipment, and un- 
satisfactory administrative organization. 

In college intellectual development has long been con- 
sidered the primary, if not the only, aim of education. 
The curriculum is definitely organized to secure this 
result. There is not only a general intellectual require- 
ment in the form of number of credit hours and grade 
points for graduation and for other purposes, such as 
eligibility for extra-curricular activities, but there are 
specific requirements within the general intellectual 
field, such as English, science, and foreign languages. 

The need for social development on the part of col- 
lege students is being more and more clearly recognized. 
A considerable social life has, of course, existed in 
connection with the living together of a large group of 
students. We are, however, coming to believe that the 
curriculum itself and the college community should be 
organized in such a way that important social values 
can be gained. In education as a whole we are em- 
phasizing socialized methods of learning and teaching 
and are beginning to realize the importance of social 
science in the curriculum, so that intellectual develop- 
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ment can be more readily turned to 
the ends of social progress. 

The third phase of development 
that involves increase in physical skill, 
development of motor control, and 
coordination and cultivation of an in- 
terest in worthwhile recreative and 
leisure-time activities has been par- 
tially provided for during the present 
generation. The failure of college 
faculties as a whole to understand the 
problems involved has prevented a 
satisfactory physical education pro- 
gram, although many physical edu- 
cators have the intelligence and spe- 
cialized, knowledge to develop such a 
program when permitted to do so. 


Il. Objectives in Physical Education 


Because the physical phase of the 
development of the college student 
has been unsatisfactorily managed, 
many people, probably the majority, 
are skeptical of its value. It is, there- 
fore, desirable to make a brief state- 
ment of the more important aims and 
objectives of physical education on the college level. 
Positive contribution to health is ordinarily placed first. 
No rational person can doubt the beneficial physio- 
logical effect of regular periods of exercise, particularly 
when they are so conducted that they furnish relaxation 
and diversion from the routine of daily work. Modern 
physical education, however, recognizes that health is 
a by-product of pleasurable physical activity, that the 
primary aim must be the development of motor control 
and coordination and the creation of interest in worth- 
while recreative activities. The man or woman who has 
learned to play tennis, handball, golf, or a team game, 
and has developed an interest in doing so, will get the 
health values from such activity without extra effort. 
It is, of course, necessary that play periods, equipment, 
etc., be properly provided and administered. If col- 
leges have failed in this respect, the remedy is to be 
found in constructive measures. 

Another aim that is worthy of consideration by uni- 
versity faculties is the purely cultural one. Posture and 
appearance, ease of movement, grace and poise are 
things worthwhile in themselves regardless of their 
contribution to any other phase of life. In this respect 
we can do well to return to the Greek ideal of proper 
physical development as a cultural part of the life of 
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the educated man or the educated woman. 

Physical education can make a valuable contribution 
to the social life of the university community by de- 
veloping wholesome standards of conduct. The rela- 
tionship of physical education, sports, and games to 
moral and social values in education is so clearly estab- 
lished as to be no longer debatable. Whether these 
values are realized depends solely upon the type of ad- 
ministrative organization and the quality of the teach- 
ing. The need is for constructive reorganization. 

An objective in physical education that is not gener- 
ally understood by people outside of the profession 
itself can be stated in terms of knowledge. There are 
two aspects to this intellectual part of physical activity. 
(1) It is quite obvious that in connection with team 
games, such as basketball and baseball, and individual 
sports, such as tennis, there are principles of strategy 
and conduct, concerned with outwitting an opponent, 
that require careful study. To some extent similar 
problems enter into many of the track events. (2) A 
student who has adequate knowledge of a sport should 
possess not merely skill and muscular coordination, but 
a considerable body of knowledge concerned with the 
laws of body mechanics and muscular action. The laws 
of physics and physiology need to be understood in 
their application to bodily activity so that desired re- 
sults can be gained with a minimum expenditure of 
effort and a maximum of efficiency. The student who 
has had a satisfactory training should have a minimum 
acquaintance in this field. 


Ill. The College’s Responsibility in Physical Education 


If we admit that there are three coordinate phases of 
development to be attained in college (viz.: intellectual, 
social, and physical) then it is apparent that a require- 
ment in physical education corresponds to the general in- 
tellectual requirement as expressed in total credit hours 
and in grade point standards, rather than to the specific 
requirements within the intellectual field, such as Eng- 
lish, science, and foreign language. Within the physical 
education field in colleges there is usually only one spe- 
cific requirement—swimming. Aside from this require- 
ment the work in physical education is on an optional 
basis or is rapidly developing in that direction. 

A university’s educational responsibility as a whole 
may be thought of as (1) professional training taken 
care of in professional schools and colleges, (2) re- 
search provided for in the graduate school, and (3) the 
provision in all undergraduate colleges, as fully as re- 
sources will permit, of a wide variety of wholesome 
intellectual, social, and physical activities under ade- 
quate supervision. We have never believed, in recent 
American education, that participation in intellectual 
activity shotild be left to the option of the student. We 
are beginning to believe that participation in social ac- 
tivities, which results in the development of right social 
attittides, should not be left to the option of the student. 
There seems to be no reason why participation in phys- 
ical activities should be singled out and left on an entire- 
ly optional basis. 

It seems that a university can best discharge its re- 
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sponsibility for educational leadership in physical edu 
cation by providing for the training of teachers and te: 
search in the field of physical education ; but its dy 
to its own students demands provision for that develop. 
ment in health, social attitudes, and culture, which can 
best be gained through wide variety of wholesome phys. 
ical activities under adequate supervision. Participa. 
tion in no one specific activity should be required, but 
every student should be expected to show as a result of 
his college course some improvement in his physical 
status. This improvement should be shown in health 
and physical vigor unless his condition is already high 
but improvement may be expected especially in motor 
control and coordination and in interest in worthwhile 
recreative and leisure-time activities. 

If the intellectual part of a college education were put 
on this basis, which is here advocated for physical edy. 
cation, we should simply require that each student show 
at the end of a semester’s or a year’s work some distinct 
intellectual advancement, but we should not require that 
this improvement be attained by participation in any 
specified courses. 

It is commonly believed that the period of childhood 
through adolescence rather than the college age level js 
the best time for the development of motor control, co- 
ordination, and fundamental game skills. It should first 
be pointed out that college freshmen are hardly past 
this period of adolescence. Their physical growth has 
not been completed. The general belief that childhood 
is the only, or at least the best, habit-forming period 
rests on faulty evidence. Studies in the psychology of 
learning, with which college faculties as a whole are 
perhaps unacquainted but with which every psychol- 
ogist is familiar, show clearly that we are capable of 
learning well and easily throughout the active part of 
life. It is probably true that students of college age are 
better able to learn—motor control and coordination not 
excepted—than at any other time during life. 

If popular opinion were true and the elementary and 
the high school periods were best suited to the develop- 
ment of the fundamental motor coordinations, there 
would still be reason for a university to interest itself 
in physical education. This necessity can be under- 
stood if we refer briefly to other phases of a college 
education. Whatever statements we make for motor 
control must also be made for the development of lan- 
guage habits. Popular opinion states that childhood is 
the best time for learning the correct usage of the Eng- 
lish language as well as foreign languages. Neverthe- 
less we require freshman courses in English which are 
specifically language training and not literary courses. 
We also give a prominent place, amounting almost to 
a requirement, to foreign language study. All this is 
done in spite of the fact that we commonly believe 

(however mistakenly) that languages can be better 
taught in high school than in the university. In pro 
viding for teaching English and the foreign languages 
in col'ege we recognize specifically an important prin- 
ciple—that a skill of fundamental importance which has 
not been attained earlier is properly included in the col- 
lege curriculum. In English we carry this attitude to 
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the extent of setting up sub-freshman courses for those 
who are especially deficient. This principle applied to 
the work of physical education requires that the time 
basis for prescribed work shall be removed and that a 
minimum standard of proficiency shall be substituted. 

When standards are set that are believed to represent 
a satisfactory final level of development, an important 
and a legitimate question arises. At what place in the 
educational system should the satisfactory standard nor- 
mally be attained? In other words, how long should 
it take to accomplish the objectives of physical educa- 
tion? Skill in handwriting, for example, is well enough 
taught by the fifth or sixth grade, while skill in lan- 
guage usage is still an objective in the first two years 
of college. A final answer to such a question is, of 
course, impossible—it depends upon many changing 
educational and social factors. Those who have made 
the study of physical education their life work are 
agreed that under present educational and social condi- 
tions a very large number of pupils do not realize the 
objectives of physical education at any time during their 
formal education. On entering college the great major- 
ity of students need further training in skill, knowledge, 
and attitudes, which can best be developed through or- 
ganized classes in physical education. When the pro- 
gram in the elementary school and the high school 
becomes more effective we may expect that most, if not 
all, of the objectives of physical education will be 
reached by the end of secondary education. At pres- 
ent, however, such conditions do not exist. 


IV. The College Curriculum in Physical Education 


What form of curricular organization is best adapted 
to realizing the aims of education through physical ac- 
tivity? Since students of physical education are gen- 
erally coming to believe that the primary emphasis 
should be upon skill, muscular coordination, and inter- 
est in physical activity, and that health and valuable 
social attitudes are by-products, the emphasis should be 
upon the selection for the curriculum of those skills, 
sports, and games which will have the maximum carry- 
over value for life after formal schooling is ended. 
Team games, which must usually be discontinued along 
with college life, have a temporary value for their health 
and social outcomes, but primary emphasis must be 
placed upon such activities as tennis, golf, swimming, 
etc., which can be continued for many years. The major 
part of the program of physical education should un- 
doubtedly consist of a wide variety of such sports and 
games under adequate supervision. It is worth noting, 
however, that the emphasis in this program must be 
upon teaching rather than upon competition. 

In the women’s departments of physical education at 
the Universities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Ohio, and other Mid-Western universities, for some 
years the faculties have been interested in the problem 
of developing a course in the fundamental motor skills 
and techniques, in the intellectual aspects of body me- 
chanics, and in the physiology of physical activity. This 
interest has culminated in the establishment of courses 
for freshmen in the fundamentals of physical educa- 
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tion. Such courses are at present in an experimental 
stage, but there is every reason to believe that they can 
be made extremely valuable as a basis for more effec- 
tive participation in a wide variety of sports, games, 
and other physical activities. 

Such a teaching program is basic to intramural com- 
petition. A student who is wholly ignorant of basket- 
ball, tennis, or any other sport, is not likely voluntarily 
to participate in intramural competition in that sport. 
A necessary prerequisite is a certain amount of train- 
ing. Under a purely voluntary program of nothing but 
intramural competition, those who already have skill 
may be expected to participate, while those who lack 
skill will refrain from taking any active part. 

The situation seems to demand a program of phys- 
ical education which will reach especially those members 
of the student body who lack a minimum degree of skill 
in a sufficient variety of sports and physical activities. 
The only means by which these deficient students can 
be discovered is through a comprehensive: examination. 
Departments of physical education should be encour- 
aged to introduce a program of freshman tests as the 
logical answer to the problem. 

The general requirement for all students should be 
the attainment of a minimum standard of proficiency. 
As the curriculum of physical education in the elemen- 
tary and the high schools is improved, such a stand- 
ard may be reached before college life begins. Tem- 
porarily it is necessary to provide for the large numbers 
who have not yet reached such a minimum standard. 
By establishing such a standard universities will stim- 
ulate this phase of education in the lower schools. The 
departments of physical education should not be ex- 
pected to at once fix this standard in final form. They 
should be permitted to set it up in tentative form and 
improve upon it as experience demands. If we lack 
confidence in the ability or integrity of members of 
the department, the remedy is to be found not in con- 
trol by the general faculty of the details of the program 
but in replacing incompetent faculty members with 
others in whom we can have confidence. Neither the 
general faculty nor one of its committees, however, is 
the body which ought to consider the qualifications of 
members of any special department; that is a matter 
for the president and the board of regents. 

Aside from the general sub-freshman requirement, 
the departments of physical education should be per- 
mitted and expected to set up courses on a college level 
for which college credit should be granted on an equal 
basis with courses in the purely intellectual field. As an 
experimental procedure it would be well to restrict the 
number of credits that could be earned and counted 
toward graduation to a minimum number. This num- 
ber could be changed at a later time as experience 
requires. 

Intramural competition as something in addition to 
the organized educational program can then be based 
upon sound principles. There will be a student body, 
every member of which is qualified through training 
to take part in some physical activity. Artificial stim- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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a more interesting study of the famous Czech Legionnaires, the group whic 
in the field of physical played such an extremely important part in the inter. 
education than the foot-shaped ests of their country during the World War. 
little republic which occupies The gymnastic club which ultimately became the 
the most strategic position in great Sokol Union was organized in Prague in 1862 by 
Central Europe. To trace the , a group of Czech patriots—chief among them Miroslay | 
history of the physical educa- | Tyrs (pronounced Tirsch). The first president of this 
tion movement in Czechoslo- © group was the patriot Henry Fugner, but at his death 
vakia is a fascinating study. To after three years, the leadership fell to the vice. 
do justice to the subject would president, the able Tyrs. Through his indomitable 
take more space and more _ spirit and energy, the gymnastic club grew to an um. 
Lewis W. Riess talent than the writer has at believable size. His aim was to have every Czech a 
his disposal but here an attempt will be made to present Sokol member. 
the most salient facts so that the reader may be more The name Sokol (meaning Falcon) fits the spirit 
conversant with the development and present situation of the Czechs, and never in the history of any country 
of physical education in this energetic young country. has a gymnastic movement soared so high. Oppres- 
In order to trace the physical education movement it sion, opposition, and often prison sentences failed to 
will be necessary to give some space to an outline of the squelch the spirit of the Sokols. They fought for 
history of Bohemia, which is now Czechoslovakia, for their existence and the ultimate achievement of their 
in no-country has this movement played such a leading great aim—the freedom of their country—for fifty. 
role in the nation’s destinies, eight years. In 1920 the Czechoslovakian Republic was 
The gymnastic movement, started in Praha_( Prague) { | granted its constitution. The Sokols had reached the 
during the time that Austria-Hungary was having goal which they had so long coveted. 
trouble with Prussia, gave the s@ppressed Czechs the 
opportunity to hold together. Since the downfall of b Since was a nationalist of the first rank. His society, 
the kingdom in 1547, Bohemia, once powerful and organized for gymnastics, aimed at the achievement 
influential, had lost its identity except for a short period of bodily health, moral strength, and social welfare, 
is of freedom between 1609 and 1618. At the end of This was an educational process by which national 
te | this period two emissaries of the Austrian Emperor freedom was eventually to be attained. Throughout 


N:: COUNTRY presents powerful militaristic gymnasts who formed the nucleys 
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had been thrown out of the windows of the Prague Tyrs’s writings on the subject of physical education, it 
Town Hall, an act which precipitated the Thirty Years can be plainly seen that his aim was the liberation of 


i War and which ended in the complete subjugation of the Czechs and their Slav relatives, the Slovaks. He 
x ’ the Czechs, who became the unwilling subjects of the wrote, “In a healthy nation there is no room for trex 
2 great Austro-Hungarian Empire. But the liberty-  son,- indifference, and cowardice; totality is higher 
5 loving Czechs could fot long be submerged and 


, patriotic meetings were secretly held—one especially Stamps commemorating Dr. Miroslav Tyrs, the founder of the Sokd 


memorable meeting was held in a: small private gym- Movement (portrait of Dr. Tyrs). In the center is the 
Jubilee stamp. 


nasium in Prague in 1862. 

In those restless days when patriots were preparing 
to throw off the yoke (1859-1866), a gymnastic group 
was formed which was doomed to play the greatest 
part in the nation’s history. The growth of the Sokol 
organization atid the influence it had on the whole 
political, social, and educational life of the country , 
cannot be minimized. That gymnastic society furnished | 
to the harrassed Czechs a means of satisfying their 
burning desire for self-expression and freedom./ That 
seemingly insignificant group grew into a body of 
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than parts; the interest of the nation (Bohemia) is 
more esteemed than the interests in individuals. In 
such a nation no one will betray the common cause; 
all will cooperate bravely to the end. Only a healthy 
nation is able to defend itself. A sword in each hand! 
Military organization! Yet above all, able bodied and 
brave men. He who wants to insure the defense of 
his nation during war must preserve it from corruption 
during peace. Let it be the guiding star of all of our 
doings, the religion and the highest consecration of all 
our lives.” 

In spite of his militaristic system of gymnastics, 
there was also a fine element of high physical education 
ideals: He stated, “I wish to introduce harmony and 
beauty into education. There is an inner connection 
between the elegance of moyement and a good structure 
of the whole body, 
not only of the part 
by which the move- 
ment is made. As 
each control of the 
body is connected 
with the activity of 
the muscles, it re- 
sults that strength, 
perseverance, and an 
elastic dexterity are 
built up, without 
which strength re- 
sembles brute force. 
Beauty, strength, 
grace, and useful- 
ness do not preclude 
one another (the 
Greeks can serve as 
models) ; on the con- 
trary, usefulness and 
strength profit by 
beauty and grace.” 


ee: 
5 


Tyrs was constantly emphasizing 
aesthetic education. “Every movement must have 
aesthetic value.’ He wished to animate artistic crea- 
tion through the means of gymnastics which he called 
the “Spacious art.” 

The Sokol society, which plays the most important 
part in the history of physical education in Czecho- 
slovakia, owes so much to its great leader Miroslav 
Tyrs that it is fitting that a small section of this article 
be devoted to a brief biography of this great pioneer 
of physical education. 

Tyrs was born at Decin in 1832. At the age of 
twenty-eight he was granfed his doctorate of philos- 
ophy at the Charles University in Prague. Soon after 
receiving his degree he started to arouse the national 
spirit of his fellow-countrymen. Owing to his anti- 
Austrian feelings, he was refused admittance to lec- 
tures at the University, which was then ruled by a 
group of German professors. This aroused him to 
such an extent that he, with Fugner, decided to form a 
gymnastic society as a mask, gathering around them 
other Czechs to keep the spirit of nationalism flying. 
This gymnastic movement was often in trouble with 





14,000 Schoolgirls in Physical Education Exhibition, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
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the government, but being a small group was not 
severely punished, although often restricted in its 
activities. 
methodical gymnastics are the best way to high national 
aims,” Tyrs lectured, wrote, and promoted other so- 
cieties of like nature. 


Assuming the attitude that “perfect and 


Gymnastic halls sprang up in all sections of the 
Empire where there were a large number of Slavs. 
The effort to unite the Slavs was successful in spite 


of government opposition, and the first Sokol Jubilee 


Festival -was—held_in-Prague in-1882. Seventy-six 
unions of Sokols took part in the first festival. Tyrs 
had not reached his goal; his work was not finished; 
but he did live long enough to see his endeavors blos- 
som into a very vigorous movement which he felt sure 


his followers would carry on after his death. His 
death occurred in 
1884. 


The Sokol Feder- 
ation of Czechoslo- 
vakia is the largest 
physical education 
society in the wor. 
The members are 
associated into 
Unions, each of 
which is called a 
“Telocnicna jednota 
Sokol” (Sokol Gym- 
nastic Union). 
These are found in 
nearly every import- 
ant town and village 
and number - 3,130. 
All the unions of 
any particular region 






| 


form a Zupa (pro- ; 


nounced Zhupa), of 


which there are 53. The Sokol Unions in foreign 
countries form a separate Zupa. ‘The total member- 
ship of these units and: main societies in the small 
country of Czechoslovakia is 2 persons, of all 
ages, who are divided as follows? -<_ 
* 252,687 men and 100,201 women 

38,863 boys of 14 to 18 years 

37,442 girls of 14 to 18 years 

94,788 school boys of from 6 to 14 years 

105,155 school girls from 6 to 14 years 

At the head of the Czechoslovakia Sokol Federation 

stands the Committee, the members of which are elected 
by the Zupas for a period of two years. For every 
5,000 members each Zupa sends_one member to the 
committee. From the Committee are elected the other 
officers of the Federation. Meetings are held once 
weekly ; and the committee as a whole sits twice yearly. 
Should there be any important quesj@ns to be dis- 
cussed, a “General Assémbly” is sumfoned, and the 
Zupas send representatives, one for every 1,000 mem- 
bers. These representatives are elected by the Unions 
at their general meetings. The committee and the 
officials are assisted by departments consisting of 


| 
} 
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specialists, the head of the department always being 


Workingmen’s Union; as well as numerous Private 
one of the officers. The departments are as follows: 


clubs and other associations—have enrolled other mij, 
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if 1. The group for purely gymnastic questions dealing with lions to their membership. Fully 10 per cent of the . 
the male members, as well as for giving information to the | population is enrolled in~societies for physical e i 

press and attending to medical matters. | cation u s 

2. The department for the female section of Sokols. ‘ 4 





3. The educational department. 

4. The health department for the organization of medical 
service in the Unions, Zupas, and Federations. 

5. The department which investigates accidents and grants 
financial assistance. 

6. The minority department which gives material assist- 
ance to the unions in the Germanized regions near the frontiers. | 


At the close of the World War, the membershj 
in the Sokol Union jumped to the point where the 
committee was unable to comply with the unendj 
requests for more instructors. As a result, the officers 
of the Federation decided to construct a building fp 
a Training School to provide instructors. Their plans 
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F 7. The department which considers building schemes and 


appoints experts to watch over the construction of gymnastic 
halls and the laying out of exercise and playing grounds. 

8 The legal department. 

9. The editorial department for several publications. 

10. The very important entertainment department. 

11. The organization de- 
partment (reform of admin- 
istration, etc.) 

12. The department deal- 
ing with art questions. 

13. The department 
which handles statistics. 

14. The cinematograph 
department recently formed. 

15. The Court of Honor 
for settlement of disputes. 


This young Czech 
shows that the aims 
of Tyrs and Ocenasek 
are being fulfilled. 
There is_ strength, 
health,’ beauty, and 
sylph-like grace in the 


The Sokols are highly make-up of this youth. 


and systematically organ- 

ized, as may be gathered from the above 
outline. For the further edification of its 
members, there are many publications. 
The chief organ is the Sokolsky Vestnik, 
with a circulation of more than 45,000 
copies. Then there are the Cvicitel and 
Cvicitelka, supplements of the first-named 
magazine. For boys from 14 to 18 years of 
age, there is the Solske Besedy and for girls and boys 
between the ages of 6 and 14 years there is the V zkri- 
seni. There is also the Sokol, a monthly review. 
These publications have circulations of from 10,000 
to 15,000. There are in addition a few private journals 
devoted to the Sokol activities: the Sokolice and the 
Telocvik. Many of the Zupas (42 of them) issue 
their own Bulletins. 

The membership in the Sokol Unions is recruited 
from the following categories of citizens: agricultur- 
ists, 8.3 per cent; artisans and business men, 28.9 per 
cent; workers, 30.6 per cent; officials, 14.2 per cent; 
professionals and students, 18 per cent. The majority 
of the members belong to the middle class. 

Many readers may feel inclined to ask why there are 
not more members since it was Tyrs’s aim to make 
“Every Czech a Sokol.” There are several reasons, 
the chief being that the Sokols is not the only gym- 
nastic movement in the country. Its aims and ideals 
have been copied by many others. The Catholic Or- 
{ganization ca the Orels (meaning Eagles) has a 
membership bordering around half a million; other 
societies—the Makabees (Jewish) ; the Deutsche Turn- 
verein; the German Workers Union; the D.T.J. or 















took shape in 1918 and Tyrsov Dum (Tyrs House) 
was erected in Prague. This is a model plant. } 
contains the following facilities for the development of 
all-round Sokol leaders: a splendid gymnasium 30x50, 
18 meters, swimming pool 20x10 meters, dormitories 
and refectories for men and women, sup 
baths, halls for meetings and ceremonies 
secretarial and statistical offices, a count. 
ing room, treasury, insurance office, a 
picture gallery, a Sokol Museum, head. 
quarters of the Prague Sokol Union as 
well as the office of the Russian Sokol 
Organization, a book-shop, and a pub- 
lishing house. Few educational instity. 
tions have such a complete building. Vis. 
itors from foreign shores are given a 
warm welcome. The museum is a histor- 
ical pageant of the Sokol movement and 
is worth a special trip. 

The training school is open the entire 
year, and the courses are attended by § 
about 1,000 men and over 500 women, 
These students are sent by their respec- 
tive Zupas, each Zupa being allowed a 
certain number of students according to 
its membership. The upkeep of the school alone costs 
about 500,000 Czech crowns per year ($15,000). This 
sum is raised by an annual subscription of one crown 
per Sokol member as well as any contributions made by 
the branches or Sokol headquarters. Those who take the 
courses receive gratis their railway fares, board, lodg- 
ings, and instruction. The school possesses three per- 
manent instructors—two men and one_women. Other 
instruction is given by volunteers. During the winter 
months a swimming course is held. 

The construction of the Sokol buildings is done by 
members themselves. When a village is about to con- 
struct a Sokol building, the plans are laid before the 
members of the Committee on Buildings at the Prague 
headquarters for approval. When the plans have been 
approved, the Department of Buildings secures the 
names and vocations of all Sokol members in the village 
in question. Each member is expected to contribute 
50 to 100 hours of work toward the completion of the 
building. The Committee outlines the scheme for carty- 
ing out the work. Members whose vocations are along 
other lines than construction are permitted to contribute 
moncy for special work, furnish transportation faci 
ities, assist with the plans of in raising funds, etc. But 
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each Sokol member—which sometimes includes a fam- 
ily from father to small son—must share in the con- 
struction of the building. This is a system by which 
all have the joy of service for the common good. By 
it close to 600 Sokol halls and almost as many summer 
camps and vacation centers have been erected. 

The program of the Sokols is based on the Tyrs 
system. In spite of the passing of the years, its prin- 
ciples have not worn out over a period of seventy years 
since the foundation of that small gymnastic group in 
Malypeter’s gymnasium. The Tyrs system comprises 
exercises which are executed without any apparatus, 
exercises with apparatus, and individual exercises such 
as boxing, fencing, etc. The main exercises are those 
demonstrated at the great Sokol SLEts—the mass drills 
with and without apparatus, and with some sort of light 
equipment, such as wands, etc. They are methodically 
arranged and systematically performed. Some exer- 
cises demand a high degree of discipline, others require 
more prudence, some call for more adroitness. The 
Czechs claim that the efforts necessary to master the 
more complicated movements and their combinations 
strengthen the human character. 

The exercises for men are different than those for 
women. Likewise, those worked out for the younger 
boys are different than those for girls. The aims and 
objectives of the Sokol Federation are to give a variety 
of exercises so that all may be reached and benefited. 

The entire program of exercises for the members of 
the Sokols is worked out at the National Headquarters. 
One can readily see that this means much saving of 
time when preparing for any district or national affair. 

While in the United States this year we are celebra- 
ting the 200th anniversary of our Founder’s birth, the 
Czechs, with characteristic patriotic zeal, are celebra- 
ting the 100th anniversary of the birth of their great 
citizen. The IX Sokol SLeT was held in Prague this 
summer. It was called the “Tyrs Festival.” At 
this meeting the program included many innova- 
tions. This time even the children took part in the 
mass drilis. This was the first time also that exercises 
were introduced in which thousands of participants per- 
formed their movements at one and the same time ac- 
companied with choratmusic. 

The colorful IX Sokol SLET program was held be-} 
tween June 12 and July 6. Exercises were first held 
for children. There were 5,000 children from 6 to 9 
years; 12,000 girls from 9 to 14, and 11,350 boys of 
like ages. Later 
were exhibitions 


of university age, 
and finally colossal 
demonstrations by. 
men and women 
including the for- 
eign visitors. It is 
estimated that 
150,000 spectators 
filled the huge sta- 
dium on Strahov 





The students of the Nymburk summer school undergoing a drill in modern gymnastic 
movements, under the leadership of Frank Marek. 
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Heights on a single occa- 
sion and that during the 
course of the entire SLET 
there were over a million 
and a half spectators in at- 
tendance. How crude was 
Tyrs’s system as compared 
to the program shown at 
the IX Stet! Through the 
years there has been an in- 
creasing tendency to fol- 
low the modern trend of 
physical exercises so that 
today there is more free 
movement and _ rhythm, 
there are also more games 
and more sports, and there 
is greater variety. How- 
ever, the principles of 
Tyrs still hold good. They 
comprised the foundations 
upon which the more elab- 
orate modern program is 
based. 

In order to give the reader an idea of the magnitude, 
spirit, and perfection of organization of this great 
spectacle, some paragraphs are quoted from an article 
which appeared in The Central European Observer. 


For the greater part of a hot June morning, thousands of 
Sokols of both sexes between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, 
marched to the tunes of inspiring music through the beflagged 
and beflowered streets, while cheers and counter cheers rang 
as if it were hoped to split the heavens asunder. The procession 
took two hours to pass a given point, and with the streets lined 
by spectators, the windows, the roofs and every conceivable 
vantage-point invested, the sight was extraordinarily vivid and 
inspiring. 

The Sokol uniforms are very colorful. The boys wear a round, 
black cap with a red crown and a cockade at the side, white, 
open-necked shirts and white shorts with wide leather belts and 
shoulder straps; the girls in knee-length red skirts, cream- 
colored. jumpers with embroidered fillets binding their hair; 
here and there in the procession keeping the district flags 
company, are young folk in the variegated national costumes, 
ablaze with color and a-flutter with flying ribbons that outvie 
the rainbow. To the ovations of the crowd the stream of youth 
replies without stint; with cheers and song and music they 
swing along through the heat. 

Under the hot sun, the enormous stadium rapidly fills with spec- 
tators. The banked seats are gay with the many hues of summer 
frocks; around the stadium walls flags flutter in the breeze and in 
between their lofty staffs, Prague’s distant suburbs are seen push- 
ing out into the green, 
wooded hills which 
encircle the city—an 
arresting panorama. 
The crowd settles it- 
self. A silence falls. 
A sudden fanfare of 
trumpets and the en- 
trance curtains sweep 
aside. Drawn up be- 
hind them, awaiting 
the signal to advance, 
stand 14,000 boys of 
the “Junior” division. 
A hundred abreast 
they stand, motion- 


The new type of girl ath- 

lete being developed in the 

Ocenasek school of gym- 
nastics. 








Camp Jazz—‘“Y” in Czechoslovakia. 


less, then as one whole they begin to advance, a broad stream 
of youth, their bare feet thudding rhythmically on the hard 
earth. Sunburned bodies;“white shorts and black belts, they 
present a sturdy, dignified ar- 
ray. Hidden between the 
right arm and the side, each 
carries a highly-polished metal 
rod, the tips flickering tiny 
reflections over the vast sea 
of swinging shoulders. 

The incoming body of lads 
reaches the extreme of the 
arena and halts. At a com- 
mand, each half faces out- 
wards and marches across the 
arena towards--the sides. Af- 
ter a few paces, as is but 
natural, the long lines waver; 
the evolution is over-ambitious 
and it speaks~ volumes for 
Sokol discipline that it avoids 
even the semblance of con- 
fusion. Actually, when the 
“halt” is given, not a boy out 
of those thousands is out of 
his place. To the tuneful, 
specially composed music, the whole array proceeds to present 
a complicated drill which is almost one-third dancing, and 
which is performed with a grace and delicacy that is truly 
astonishing. The bright rods flicker and twinkle in the sun, 
the lithe bodies bend and stretch in complete unison, light and 
shade rippling over the surface as the rhythmic motions proceed. 
Time and again the spectators mark their approval, but the 
storm of applause only really breaks out later. The exercises 
finish; the ordered ranks pose for a moment, each youth with 
his own down-pointing rod held in his right hand, his left laid 
over his heart. A second later, the huge body, moving as one 
man, has stood at ease. Over the arena floats a voice from the 
loud speaker: “Boys! We are satisfied with you!” It is then 
that the spectators really give vent to their pent-up feelings. 
“Satisfied with them” is a gross understatement. The crowd 
of watching relatives, brother and sister Sokols, and the merely 
curious who love a fine spectacle, are wildly delighted with them. 
And with reason. For all the broiling heat of the day, and 
the undeniable strain of the moment, not a lad has fallen out, 
not an error has been made. The volunteer spirit, the sense 
of discipline has again demonstrated itself. Precise obedience 
there is, but with it there is independent individuality. 

The program is by no means exhausted. Girls belonging to 
the same age-group as the boys and numbering a full fifteen 
thousand, march in, diverge in attractive designs and then, 
with astounding suddenness, fill the whole arena in drill forma- 
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One of four modern Y.M.C.A. camps in Czechoslovakia at Sobecin 
on the Sazava river. 
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tion. Their gracefully cut blue dresses, their bare limbs, sug. 
gest an immense field of corn-flowers. Each girl Carries a 
small ribbon-bound wreath. Up go the wreaths above the 
turned faces, flushed a little from excitement, and the exergj 
like an enormous ballet, begins its harmonious course to ify 
music. In all the rhythmic movement, in the play of light and 
shade as the supple young bodies bend and sway, never a dis. 
cordant note is struck. The crowd gives the girls a h 
send-off as they trip out, and by no means the quietest sectign 
of the vast assembly is that of the boys, so recently performers, 
It is for this that a Sokol works so hard: for the sake of, 
lofty ideal, and for a little praise from a fellow-Sokol wher 
it has been truly earned. 

One of the characteristics of the Sokol SLET is always th. 
speed at which the entr’actes are carried through. As the lag 
of the girls disappear through the exit gates, stage properties 
are rushed on for the pageant designed to celebrate the hyp. 
dredth anniversary of the birth of the great Sokol founder, Dr. 








; Miroslav Tyrs. The theme of the performance, to be presente 


on a stage many acres in area, is entitled “Tyrs’s Dream.” ]y 
the center of the arena a Greek Temple is erected. Heade 
by the figure of Tyrs, groups representing history, poetry, the 
plastic arts, music, the theater, science, government, and gym. 
nastics, move towards the temple. Attendant priests and priest. 
esses guide Tyrs to the rostrum from which he intones a poem 
From the four corners of the 
arena figures dressed in the 
first Sokol uniforms, together 
with other patriots, approach, 
When the voice of Tyrs dies 
away, he and the attendants 
disappear, the Sokols and pa. 
triots disperse to carry the 
Sokol ideal throughout the 


* 


: there are many 
other agencies besides 
the Sokols which are pro- 
moting the cause of phys 
ical education in Czecho- 
slovokia. Had it not been 
for the Sokols, however, 
the great progress which 
has been made along these 
lines would have been 
greatly restricted. The Sokols still represent the pic- 
turesque and popular movement in this country. Their 
influence, as we shall see in the further discussions, has 





















Joe First, Springfield graduate and chief of boys’ work in the Prague 
Y.M.C.A., teaching camp boys the art of archery. 
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rown more powerful than ever through the political 
events that followed the World War. 

When the Czechoslovakian Republic was recognized 
by the Powers on the 28th of October, 1918, the Sokols 
got fully under way. Masaryk, one of their members, 
was elected presidéat of the nation, and Joseph ; 
Scheiner, a Tyrs follower, became president of the | 
Sokol national body. He had been chief of the Sokols ' 
since 1908, working altogether more than fifty years 
in behalf of his country. His death in 1931 deprived 
the Sokols of one of their most valuable men. 

With the birth of the Czech nation, came a recon- 
struction in the program of physical education. Two 
men of vision—Dr. Karel Weigner, of Charles Uni- | 
versity, and Augustin A. Ocenasek, of the Ministry of! 
Health and Education—assumed the leadership. The 
trend toward modern methods of physical education was 
visualized by these men. They searched far and wide 
for material which would fit into the program of physi- 
cal education in their country. Today, through their 





A group of life-savers from Camp Sazava, now captained by Vanicek, 


who six years ago just a beginner. 


efforts, the system used by the schools and army is the 
Boigey Reglements, adopted from the French. Prior 
to this, the Hebert system was a rival of the Swedish 
system for recognition in the land of Bohemia. The 
World War changed systems throughout Europe and 
Czechoslovakia was one of the foremost nations to see 
the trend toward more advanced ideas. The new meth- 
ods are seeking to bring about an equilibrium of all 
physical functions as well as to develop the ancient 
Greek type of manhood and womanhood. All are seek- 
ing the moral values as well as the physical advantages 
of physical education. 

Prior to 1912, the women {pean the same style 
of gymnastics as the men. \The new type of physical 


education for women was introduced into Czechoslo- } 


vakia by Weigtier anc Ocefiasek. Their attention was 
attracted by a book written by an American gymnast, 
Cermak, who 4ntroduced dancing steps and decorative 
elements into the program. The Dalcroze system as an 
aid in cultivation of \Axthm \with music was also ac- 
knowledged to be; atrexeellent medium. In addition 
to the above methods, the slow, circiar movements of 
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Demeny were adopted. The three systems were welded 
into one with additional features taken from Hebert. 
The new system slowly penetrated through Czecho- 
slovakia, not only as a method for the training of 
women, but also for boys from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age. Today, the Sokols recognize the Weigner- 
Ocenasek system as being of extreme value in the 
promotion of grace and strength through exercises and 
as a means of keeping the young people physically and 
morally fit. 

A school has been built at Nymburk, where Mr. 
Ocenasek carries on training courses for his teachers. 
He is one of the most forward-looking men in physical 
education in Europe. With the further aid of such men 
as Popisil and his music, Ocenasek (while not enjoying 
the complete freedom to do as he wishes) is spreading 
his ideas through such Sokol unions as Zizkov (where 
he was once leader), Vinohrady, Plzen, Brno, Karlin, 
etc. His influence and his leadership in the physical 
education movement in his country is acknowledged. 
His position in the Ministry of Health and Education 
affords him means of putting some of his ideas into 
effective use. He is an author of note, having written 
many books on physical education. 

We may now pass on to_a more complete analysis of 
the present situation in physical education in Czecho- 
slovakia. The promotion efforts of the Government, 
the Y.M.C.A., the Boy Scouts, the Red Cross, private 
clubs, and other interested agencies will be discussed 
in the paragraphs that follow. 

The Government.—Heading up the governmental 
physical education program is the Ministry of Public 
Health and Physical Education. Its duties cover a 
multitude of activities, for example: 

1. The Ministry cooperates with all physical education 
societies, 

2. It encourages the building of playfields, gymnasiums, 
and recreational centers. 

3. Supports the study of further study and research in 
physical education. 

4. Trains and works out the course for the physical edu- 
cation schools, summer camps, etc. 

5. Supervises the training and the education of instructors 
and specialists. 

6. Endeavors to popularize all phases of physical education 
activities. 


Volleyball at “Y” camp. 
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7. Supervised, planned and worked out the program for 
the governmental physical education academy. 

8. Is supervising the construction of a national stadium in 
Prague for huge gymnastic and sport activities. 

9. Maintains a national advisory committee for physical 
education. 

10. Worked out the nomenclature for the entire program of 
physical education in the schools, higher institutions of learn- 
ing, etc. 

11. Circulates literature on health and all physical education 
activities. 

12. Publishes books, collects statistics, gives advice and 


seeks to coordinate all movements within the country for the 
complete training of citizens. 


The Ministry of Health and Phys- 
ical Education has granted financial 
assistance to many worthy causes. 
From 1918 until 1929, it granted 
for different physical education 
purposes the sum of 11,000,000 
Czech Kronen; in addition granted 
10,700,000 Kronen ($321,000) to 
assist in the building of gymnasiums 
and playgrounds. During the past 
four years, even larger sums have 
been given toward the cause and 
the propagation of health-building 
activities. 

The training of the teachers for 
the schools is done by means of 
short courses, which while helpful 
jare not sufficient. From 1922 to 
/1929 there passed through these 
short courses some 38,000 leaders 
of all nationalities—one third of 
them being German citizens of the 
Republic. At points all over the 
State there are heid regularly the 
following courses, year after year: 

1. Ten-day course for grammar school teachers. U 

2. Three-day course for professors of physical education 
in high schools. 

3. One-day 
schools. 

4. Three-day courses in pedagogy and medical basis of 
physical education. 

5. Three-day courses for teachers in kindergartens. 

6. One-week course in track and field. 

7. One-week course in swimming, games, and rowing. 

8. Three-day course in rhythmic dancing. 

9. One-week course in skiing. 

10. One-day courses for all school teachers of a given 
district. With these courses there are lectures illustrated with 
slides and films, as well as a large amount of demonstration 
and practice. 

In addition, there has been organized a summer 
course which has been well attended and very success- 
ful. To many of us who consider a two to four-year 
course essential, this short time might seem utterly 
insufficient in which to prepare teachers. It must be 
taken into consideration, however, that the majority 
taking these courses are members of the Sokols and 
short periods of training bring them into the line of 
thinking which the Ministry has worked out. Mr. 
Ocenasek and others realize that these short courses 


encouraged 


ner, 


informal institutes for superintendents of 
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A fine type of athlete being developed 


under the new method 
in Czechoslovakia by such 
men as Augustin Ocenasek, Dr. Weige- 
Frank Marek and others. 


id 
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are not entirely satisfactory but, with such powerfyl 
organizations as the Sokols and other gymnastic socie. 
ties striving to place their members as gymnastic teach. 
ers in educational institutions, those in authority have 
a difficult time getting laws promulgated that will brj 
the University curriculum for physical education wp 
to the desired standard. 

Teachers of gymnastics in high schools must 
graduates of the University. While taking anothe 
course of four years, a student may also take a courg 
worked out for future physical directors which covers 
a three-year period. The graduate 
of this course are given the posi- 
tion of physical education teachers 
in the higher institutions, but they 
must teach other subjects as wel 
All teachers are appointed by the 
Ministry of Health and Physica 
Education. In the lower grades 
they have instructors who have had 
some State training (the shor 
course). These instructors are 
mostly from the Sokols, or other 
gymnastic groups. 

In all the schools, periods are 
devoted to physical activities and, at 
this writing, there is a merry battle 
on regarding the entire physical 
education movement. Tyrs’s spirit 
seems to have awakened and his 
followers are filled with the ambi- 
tion to make physical education 
compulsory by law for all persons 
between the ages of six and twenty- 
four years. A large group is op- 
posed to this compulsion but the 
gymnastic bodies are so powerful 
that it looks as if the law might soon be passed. 

The Universities at Prague, Bratislava, and Brno 
have their own play fields and exercise halls. The 
“Marathon” hall in Prague is a wonderful place. It is 
under the direction of Mr. Smotlocha, director of 
physical education for the University. In this fine 
building girls and men mingle together. Students are 
allowed full freedom of choice of any of a variety of 
activities provided. In addition to the courses, special * 
instructors give private lessons. The whole program 
leans toward the new ideas in physical education ; there 
is no settled or definite “system” in Czechoslovakia any 
more than there is in the United States or Germany at 
the present time. The Czechs are making efforts to 
develop their own system and there is plenty of variety 
in the educational institutions as well as in the welfare 
organizations and sport clubs. 

The Y.M.C.A. (called “IMKA” in Czechoslovakia) 


followed the returning Legignnaires from army work 















s of gymnastics 

























into civilian service and become an important part 
of the copntry’s person@tity. The Y.M.C.A. physical 
department has always striven to supplement and co- 
operate with the splendid work of the gymnastic organi- 
zations by introducing games and other activities. 
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The first organized summer camps were opened by 
the Y.M.C.A. and camping has developed remarkably 
within the last few years. The organized camping idea 
has possibly done more for the all-round physical and 
moral development of the youth of Czechoslovakia 
than any single phase of the great program of educa- 
tion. s Such names as First, Marek, Ocenasek will al- 
ways shine as beacons to guide others along the way 
to newer and better things in this field. Many new 
camps are starting with each succeeding year, but the 
pioneers in the movement are still the leaders today 
and always will be; their vision and desire for all that 
is worthwhile in the great field of camping is as keen 


today as it was in the early days of the Republic. 


The “Y” has fostered life-saving and swimming to 
a great extent. In the early days of the little republic 
the writer was assisted in his pioneer work along these 
lines by an able young Czech, Frank Marek, who has 
since become one of the most outstanding leaders in 
propagating the best modern ideas in physical educa- 
tion in his country. He now heads up the physical 
department of the fine “Y” building in Prague and his 
influence is felt all over the country. 

Other associations are now developing camps ; among 
them are the Y.W.C.A., the Sokols, the D.T.J., the 
Orels, and other large gymnastic societies. Private 


clubs also run camps and the University has a summer 
camp for students. 

In the field of gymnastic and athletic literature, the 
In this respect, the 


Czechs have contributed much. 
Red Triangle Asso- 
ciation has done its / | 
part. With the in- 
valuable assistance 
of Mr. Marek, the 
writer prepared the 
first publications on 
mass games, track 
and field, life-saving, 
etc. Since the first 
issue of these books, 
they have run into 
the fifth edition. 
Mr. Joseph First, 
another Y.M.C. A. 
secretary, is one of 
the foremost leaders 
in boys’ physical 


Above—Group of instructors 
at the Nymburk School in 
Czechoslovakia. Mr. Ocena- 
= of the Ministry of Health 

: and Physical Education is in 
work mn Europe. the middle (man with beard). 
His Camp Sazava” Mr. Frank Marek is on his 


has been a sort of left. 
training camp for leaders and teachers of 
other organizations who are rapidly spreading 
the idea of life under canvas, teaching health 
principles, clean simple living, and high 
ideals. Joe First has contributed much to 
physical education literature for his country 
by his books on camping, archery, etc. 

The volleyball and basketball association, 
which is now a national organization, was 
started by the two men mentioned above. 


| 
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The Boys Scouts and_similar organizations deserve 
mention for the part they have played in making their 
country a virile athletic nation. 

The Czechoslovakian Red Cross has done admirable 
work in improving health conditions in the country, 
especially in Slovakia, where sanitary conditions have 
been primitive. By every means—literature, posters, 
health propaganda in schools, health weeks, etc.—this 
organization has been educating the public. Official 
statistics recently published relating to infantile mor- 
tality in Czechoslovakia show that a big improvement 
has taken place during the past five years. The credit 
is attributed to the excellent work of the Czechoslo- 
vakian Red Cross Society, and to a gradually increasing 
knowledge of child welfare among the masses of the 
population. Great praise is due to Dr. Alice Masaryk, 
daughter of the beloved president of Czechoslovakia, 
for the vast amount of energy, time, and money that 
she has devoted to the cause of the Red Cross. 

There are numerous other organizations making 
valuable contributions to the health of the nation. 
Some of the tuberculosis camps in the Tatra moun- 
tains, the sun resorts, and other health-giving centers, 
might make as interesting reading an anything sug- 
| gested in this article. 

Folk dancing is an important phase of children’s 
physical education which one cannot neglect to mention 
in speaking of Czechoslovakia, for nowhere are the 
folk dances more varied and beautiful. The only nation 
that can compare with the Czechs in this respect is 
Hungary where 
folk dancing is 
universally taught. 
Not only do the 
(Cont. on page 63) 


Below—A group of girl 
and men students who 
participated in the Nym- 
burk School of Physical 
Education promoted by 
the Ministry of Health 
and Physical Education. 
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Superintendent of Schools, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


cern for parents of Ann Arbor children than 

for parents living in the average community.* 
Ann Arbor had the first school physician of any city in 
Michigan and probably one of the first in the country. 
This man did pioneer work in helping other school sys- 
tems set up health guarding organizations, for he was 
called to other cities for consultation on this matter. 
Starting in the schools as a part-time employee, he later 
became a full time physician and served the Ann Arbor 
Public Schools for a period of twenty-seven years in 
this capacity. He rendered outstanding service to the 
school children. He laid splendidly the foundations for 
our present activities in that he was the greatest single 
factor in making the people of Ann Arbor realize the 
importance of the work of the school physician. 

The function of a Public School Health Department 
as now conceived did not spring full grown, as did 
Athena from the head of Zeus, but had to develop 
slowly. In the opinion of such pioneers as Dr. Herd- 
man its chief and practically only function was to 
detect any evidences of contagious disease and exclude 
for the proper period of time those who showed the 
dangerous symptoms, thus protecting the health of the 
group, as well as rendering service to the child spe- 
cifically involved. Their conception was that the Health 
Department should become aggressive only in the case 
of detecting contagions. 

The death of this pioneer school physician some four 
years ago and the growing feeling that the schools 
should definitely become more aggressive in the matter 
of a health curriculum led us to decide the time had 
arrived when we should take careful stock of both our 
contributions and our responsibilities to our children 
in a health way. We were of the opinion that we should 
build further upon this foundation which through the 
years had been laid so well by our beloved Dr. Herdman. 

We were considering the employment of a new school 
physician. The Board of Education had authorized 
the Superintendent of Schools to proceed with this 
plan. But it is difficult to employ an individual to do a 
job when one has. not defined the job. Just what were 
to be the functions of the school physician in an en- 
larged program, and what relationship was he to bear 
to other individuals and other departments of the sys- 
tem? That the working out of these functions and re- 
lationships is as "puzzling to others as it was to us is 


*This address was,delivered to the Department of School Health 
and Physical Education at the N.E.A. Convention at Atlantic City in 
June. r. Haisley makes some practical suggestions on the construc- 
tion of a Health Curriculum. 


[cm has for many years been more of a con- 








evidenced by letters that we have received from varioy 
school systems during the past years. 

We finally met this problem not by the old army way 
of “passing the buck,” but by the more astute way em. 
ployed by the legal fraternity of “taking the matte 
under advisement.” We employed a part-time phys. 
cian as temporary expedient in order to gain time ty 
determine what kind of a health program we shoul 
have so that we might determine what kind of a ma 
was essential to fill the position. 


"yah progress can be made, good thinking ¢¢. 
mands that problems have to be discovered, isolated, 
and defined. We attempted, therefore, to follow a gooj 
thinking procedure by placing before the administrative 
group of our school system, composed of all principals 
and supervisors, the following question: “What is the 
health problem in the Ann Arbor Public Schools?” 

The discussion of this question soon revealed that 
the health problem touches every activity of the schoo 
and probably the most serious difficulty to be encou- 
tered in the whole program is that of integration of al 
the forces that have a bearing on school health. 

The following analysis of the problem was submitted 
for consideration : 














1. Problem of course of study, including activities and ideals 
2. Problem of coordination 

(a) Within a grade 

(b) Between schools 

(c) Between departments in secondary schools 
3. Problem of health consciousness 
4, Problem of supervision 
5. Problem of time allotment 
6. Problem of equipment 
7. Problem of athletics 
8 
9 
0 






. Problem of medical inspection 
. Problem of remedial work 


10. Problem of attendance 


The goals of health education as set forth by Dr. §. 
A. Courtis were found of value because they emphe 
sized health education as a means to an end and nd 
an end in itself. These are as follows: 

1. Perfection of structure 

2. Perfection of function 

3. Perfection of maintenance 

4. Use of the three above for worthy life purposes 








Growing out of these meetings, we organized 4 
smaller group which we called the Health Cound 
whose purpose it was to assume leadership in locating 
and defining health problems and in outlining a health 
program which would include all grades and depart 
ments. 
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HERE are many ways to obtain a curriculum. One 
T of these is to adopt a textbook. Such a procedure, 
however, eliminates the growth that comes to a group 
of teachers and principals engaged in curriculum con- 
struction. One of the most serious problems that con- 
fronts the public schools is that of obtaining and main- 
taining a faculty which is intellectually alert and pro- 
fessionally aggressive. There is no surer way of valu- 
able training in service than that which comes from 
curriculum construction where there is intelligent lead- 
ership. In curriculum construction, one sees a philo- 
sophic principle not as a mere abstraction but as a 
reality as it affects both content and procedure. 

Certain preliminary committees were appointed there- 
fore, with a large representation of teachers. Care was 
taken to see that included in these committees were rep- 
resentatives of all schools and all departments. 

The following committees were named together with 
their functions: 

1. Bibliography and Materials Committee, whose 
function was to secure materials and prepare an ade- 
quate bibliography for the study of the problem. 

2. Committee on Ideals for a Health Program, whose 
function was to submit a statement of aims in health 
education. 

3. Curriculum Practice Committee, whose function it 
was to make a survey of the curricula in our own school 
system with the idea of discovering to what extent they 
embodied health teaching and how effective they were 
in such health teaching. 

4, The School Environment Committee, whose func- 
tion it was to survey the total school environment of the 
Ann Arbor school child in order to determine the degree 
to which the various factors in the environment are 
affecting the physical and mental health of the child. 

5. The Physical Status of the Ann Arbor School 
Children Committee, the function of which was to sum- 
marize the available health information concerning the 
health of the children of the city. 

It should be added that in the appointment of these 
committees an effort was made to include members of 
the Board of Education. Two or three of them had 
evidenced an interest and an enthusiasm for the type 
of work we were undertaking. There were two or three 
meetings of committees attended by members of the 
Board of Education. In spite of the fact that these men 
soon dropped by the wayside, the influence was a most 
wholesome one since it revealed to the Board members a 
seriousness of purpose and an intelligence of attack, and 
gained the confidence of the Board in the professional 
group in charge of our public schools. 

In making an attack upon a problem presented, these 
various groups were not entirely without guide-posts to 
help them, for previously the following statements had 
been promulgated as fundamental in our philosophy. 


WE BELIEV E— 


That EDUCATION is living. 

That living implies growing. 

That growing means the continuous re-creation of the in- 
dividual through experience. 

That the method of education is experiencing. 
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That experience which is educative in the best sense of the 
word produces at each stage of life a more completely integrated 
personality. That the end of education is found in the present 
as well as in the future. 


WE BELIEVE— 


That the SCHOOL is society’s agency for furnishing a se- 
lected environment in which directed growth during certain 
periods of life may more effectively take place. 

That this environment should stimulate the child to grow 
through experiences which have a high degree of personal worth. 

That through these intrinsically worthwhile experiences the 
child should grow in his power to interpret the physical world 
and the society in which he lives. 

That the experiences which the school furnishes should make 
possible active participation in group life on increasingly higher 
levels by giving opportunities for the practice of those habits 
and attitudes which are necessary for physical and mental 
health and for wholesome group life. 

That the school is one of many agencies for developing 
character and personality and should coordinate its program 
with that of the home and other agencies of society. 


The Health Council adopted the following guiding 
principles for a health program as being consistent with 
the philosophy which we were attempting to live by in 
our schools. 

1. The entire health program should be built upon the 
principle of individual needs. 

2. The individual school area should be the unit of 
organization. The program within each school should 
be adjusted to the needs of instructional groups and in- 
dividuals. 

3. The health program should concern itself with per- 
sonal and community health. 

4. Personal health is understood to include physical, 
mental, and social health. 

5. A school health program should concern itself with 
health of teachers and employees as well as with the 
health of pupils. 

6. A school health program should correlate with, 
and supplement all other agencies in the community 
which have a direct bearing upon the health of teachers 
and pupils. The school should be a cooperative agency 
in assisting the home and community in the promotion 
of healthy living. 


T HE adoption of the foregoing creed and the accep- 
tance of these guiding principles pointed out further 
steps in the development of the health program. For ex- 
ample, it makes the study of the health program essen- 
tially a building study providing there is a variation in 
the character and background of building enrollments. 
This condition exists in Ann Arbor and undoubtedly 
exists in other cities. In one of our schools the problem 
of cleanliness and sanitation would become an important 
one as would also the problem of nutrition. In another 
district these problems would be less important, but the 
problem of over-stimulation would become a paramount 
one. The problem of vaccination and immunization was 
important in one district while in another the high per- 
centage of children who have been immunized makes 
the problem a very insignificant one. In the same way 
that the school becomes a unit of instruction, likewise in 
the final analysis, attention must be centered upon the 
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individual child whose handling must be in terms of 
his own specific needs. The inclusion of community 
health in this program makes it essential that a study be 
made of the health agencies of the community to deter- 
mine how they function and to what extent the schools 
may assist in furthering their work. 

The report of our Committee on Health Ideals and 
the discussion which followed gave us further oppor- 
tunity to clarify our thinking. The statement of these as 
finally adopted is as follows: 


Health is fundamental to a happy life. Along with economic 
independence it forms the ground-work of moral integrity, men- 
tal soundness, and emotional stability. This fact makes it of 
primary importance in any scheme of education. Therefore, it 
is our aim as an educational organization to concern ourselves 
by all proper means with the fullest realization of health by 
all connected with the educational process—children, teachers, 
parents, and the community. We, therefore, declare our ad- 
herence to the following ideals: 
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ing, janitor work, lighting, heating, ventilation, ete 

The question of how to organize our group in such 
a way as to get right down to a discovery and treat. 
ment of the fundamental problems of health was an 
important one. There were two points of view on or. 
ganization presented, each one of which was Supported 
vigorously—one was to organize committees on a longi. 
tudinal basis along departmental lines with the Health 
Council as the integrating agency, and the other was 
to organize committees on a lateral basis representing 
age divisions and group classifications. For example 
under this latter system, committees would be appointed 
to represent elementary schools, junior high school, and 
senior high school. The organization was finally worked 
out on this basis and committees were set up to actually 
survey the day of the pupil in an effort to determine 
what really constituted those experiences which made 
the child’s day wholesome. 


a. We must maintain a health service which shall at the ear- ——— 


liest possible moment in the life of the school child discover and/ 
correct, as far as may be, those defects which interfere with 
health; which shall detect and ward off both personal and epi- 
demic diseases that threaten health; and which shall engage the 
cooperation of the home and all other agencies to give to every 
school child continuous, normal, robust health. 

b. We must provide opportunities fo1 children to learn and 
practice those skills which tend to promote a sound, vigorous, 
and harmoniously developed body as the home of a happy, whole- 
some, integrated personality, giving emphasis to the strengthen- 
ing of big muscles and vital organs, the development of physical 
and moral courage, the enlargement of the natural love for 
recreational games in the physical education field. 

c. We must provide as far as may be possible other whole- 
some recreational interests and hobbies which, while valuable at 
the time, shall look forward to later days when play and re- 
creation mean so much but are so unattainable unless brought 
forward from youth. 

d. We must provide instruction in health facts and health 
practices so fitted to the needs and interests of the child at vary- 
ing stages of his development and so buttressed with worthwhile 
activities that such facts and practices shail be continuously fused 
into the being of each child by an unfaltering enthusiasm for 
healthful living. 

e. We must see to it that the surroundings of all children 
in school, whether in equipment, school procedures, or general 
morale, shall in no wise hinder, but shall rather aid the fullest 
development of every child in the matter of health. 

f. We must aim to have every teacher fully equipped with 
health information and a living embodiment of good health 
and of all the characteristics of body, mind, and spirit which 
properly belong with it. 

g. We must endeavor to lead youth into an attitude toward 
life—its problems, opportunities, and responsibilities—which 
will buttress it with courage and suffuse it with a kindly glow 
of geniality and service. 


We were able to secure very concrete data on the 
health knowledge of our own school pupils through the 
work of one of our committees which gave the Gates- 
Strang Health Knowledge test to typical groups of 
children. Another committee supervised the making 
of a survey of the school environment of the Ann 
Arbor children. The work of these two committees 
revealed certain strengths and certain weaknesses in our 
situation. The findings of the school environment com- 
mittee were submitted to us in the form of a fifty-page 
typewritten report which has forced our attention to 
many matters in building, such as sanitation, plumb- 


x the meantime the Health Council had been working 
upon a specific statement of a Health Creed to which 
all of the members were willing to subscribe, and which 
should be of value in working out the details of a health 
curriculum. This statement is as follows: 

WE BELIEV E— 

That HEALTH is a way of living; 

That the child learns to live by living ; 

That healthful living involves the total child behavior— 
physical, mental, and emotional ; 

That the school and home need to work cooperatively in 
order to make the total daily experiences of the child, experi- 
ences in healthful living ; 

That all school practices—instructional, supervisory, and ad- 
ministrative—should be evaluated in terms of health. 

That the practice of health habits and the acquiring of 
health information should be an integral and functional part 
of living experiences; 

That all health measures of a routine nature employed by 
the school for the promotion or safeguarding of the child's 
health should be used for positive learning experiences. 

No attempt shall be made to enumerate all the work 
done by the sub-committees in answering the question 
of what in the life of a pupil constitutes wholesome 
living throughout the school day, but the technique that 
was used by the elementary school committee will be 
indicated. It was agreed in the Council that we should 
limit ourselves in our thinking to that portion of the 
child’s day over which the school and the teacher could 
exercise a direct control. The committee therefore at- 
tempted to set up those activities which are desirable 
in making each of the natural situations throughout the 
school day experiences in wholesome living. These 
were listed under (1) coming to school, (2) beginning 
the school day, and (3) classroom activities. 

Teachers were encouraged through building meetings 
involving all the teachers to think through their pupil 
activities with the idea of promoting more wholesome 
living in the children. 

The following is an excerpt of the report of the ele- 
mentary school committee which has been submitted 
and is now under advisement by the Health Council. 

I. Cominc To ScHooL 

1. Children are helped to learn what is an adequate amount 

of time for coming to school and are encouraged to adjust 
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time for leaving home so as to be neither tardy nor unnecessarily 


% Children are guided in learning the proper conduct in 
trafic when attempting to cross the street. ' 
3, Children are encouraged to be friendly and cooperative 
ith school companions. 
- 4. Children are encouraged to wear clothing suitable to vari- 
5 types of weather. 
= 5 Children are encouraged to come to school independently. 


Il. BrcINNING THE ScHOoL Day 

1. Children are encouraged to play out-of-doors before school 
begins whenever weather permits. - 

2. Provision is made for desirable types of activity adapted 
to needs of various groups before school both on the playground 
and in the building. 

3. Children are guided into the natural courteous manner 
of entering the building and of passing about the building. 

4. No routine procedures are employed which tend to be- 
come ends in themselves such as morning inspection, health 
contests, health habits charts, but all procedures are immediately 
functional and purposeful. 

5. No uniform procedures for dealing with tardiness are 
employed with all children, but tardiness is made a matter of 
individual study, and all measures employed are adjusted to the 
seriousness of the problem and to the particular personality of 
the child. 

6. The teacher observes all children carefully and is alert 
to any symptoms of disease, fatigue, or emotional disturbance. 


III. Criassroom Activities (General) 
1. The environmental conditions and activities of children 
are conducted in such a way as to promote best posture. 

a. Teacher knows that posture is an individual matter and 
that it varies for different types of body structure. 

b. Teacher knows that there is no uniform posture for 
all situations. 

c. Seats, desk, chairs, and tables are adjusted as nearly 
as possible to fit the child. 

d. The child guided to seat himself so that best light falls 
on work, 

e. Children who show symptoms of eye strain are referred 
to the school physician. (Such symptoms are squinting, 
frowning, holding book too close to eyes, etc.) 

f. Children’s play activities on the school ground and in 
the classroom include games with elements of reaching, pull- 
ing up, climbing, chasing, throwing, all of which contribute 
to best posture. 

g. Teacher encourages children to drink milk and eat 
wholesome foods, and play in the sunshine all of which 
contribute to best skeletal growth. 

h. Believing that posture is greatly influenced by mental 
and emotional stability teacher makes a special effort to 
see that every child has activities which are challenging 
and are for some degree of success. 

i. When any child fails to habitually maintain the best 
posture teacher makes an effort to find the cause of this 
reaction, 

2. The teacher knows the symptoms of fatigue and over- 
stimulation in children. 

3. The teacher studies individual personality difficulties and 
adjusts program and routines accordingly. 

4. Curriculum requirements and teaching methods are ad- 
_justed to individual needs. 

5. The teacher in his personal relationships with children 
gives them a sense of. security with him. 


see of the generalizations that have been submitted 
to the Health Council for consideration by the phys- 
ical education group are as follows: 

1. The physical education teacher gives teachers and children 
help in materials and methods for carrying on wholesome 
recess activities both indoors and out. 

2. The function of an activities program is to build habits 
of regular exercise and recreation. 
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3. Children are guided to become responsible for all routine 
matters in the physical education period such as: 
a. Care of apparatus and equipment 
b. Roll call 
c. Care of laundry 
d. Care of dressing room and showers 
e. Care of ventilation in gym, in dressing rooms, and in 
showers 
f. Laundering gym suits frequently and cleaning shoes 
4. Children are instructed in- what to do in case of serious 
accidents. 

5. Children are instructed in what to do in case of minor 
injuries. 

6. All children are given opportunities for leadership and 
all are helped to become couperative. 

7. Children are helped to be good winners and good losers. 

8. The teacher knows the scientific principles underlying 
daily program building for children at varying age levels. 

a. The teacher knows that scientific evidence points to 
the fact that there is no best time of day for a particular 
type of activity. 

b. The teacher knows that the most significant factors in 
concentration are interest and purpose. 

c. The teacher arranges the daily program so as to main- 
tain a balance between individual self-directive activities 
and group activities. 


NGAGING in the construction of a health curric- 

ulum has also indicated what kind of a school 
physician is desirable in the new schools. If the child 
is to be considered “as a whole” from the angle of the 
teacher he likewise must be considered as a whole by 
the school physician in relation to all those influences 
which would destroy him or at least prevent his normal 
development as an integrated personality. This job 
demands then one who is more than a physician. He 
must be an educator as well, and as interested and as 
skillful in removing mental snarls as physical handicaps. 
He should be one who desires to see that children be 
given an opportunity to grow up not only without phys- 
ical ails, but also without emotional and social blemishes 
which would handicap them in functioning in a larger 
society. 

The physician who expects to function at his best in 
the role of Medical Director of a public school system 
should have in addition to his work in medicine courses 
in psychology, educational philosophy, sociology, school 
administration, history of education, and public health. 
He needs the public school point of view which may 
be another way of stating that he needs a social point 
of view. His contacts both in school and out are very 
numerous. It is therefore very essential that he not 
only understand the purposes of the school, but that 
he be able to reveal these purposes when the occasion 
demands. He should be a specialist in public relations 
the same as he is a specialist in medicine. 

In contrast to the average practicing physician who 
sees the child only in sickness with an abnormal tem- 
perature, or with an abnormal pulse, or some other ab- 
normal conditions the school physician sees him as a 
normally developed individual, and his thoughts and 
his efforts are directed in creating an environment with 
such safeguards as will insure the continuance of such 
normalcy. 

With the employment of a full-time school physi- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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A New Dimension 


In 


Physical Education 


By 


NELLIE LEE HOLT 


Director of Religious Education 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


to think of a policy of expansion which will not cost 

anything. I take a native Scotch delight in discuss- 
ing this new dimension which I see in physical educa- 
tion. It is new in point of emphasis, not in point of 
time—the dimension of physical education into leisure 
activity for social responsibility. 

The whole of education may well stand inspection. 
Blithely, each of us either as student, teacher, or both, 
has accepted a long social investment in our education. 


' THESE days of slashed budgets, it is a diversion 


Yet the more children we have taught to read, the lower 
falls the thermometer of public taste—the American 


newspaper. Our verdict as teachers of literature is a 
familiar scene, the citizen asleep with pounds of Sunday 
newspaper all over the floor. The more pupils we put 
through courses of citizenship, the lower falls the per- 
centage of our voting population. Little boys who 
memorize the Gettysburg address never do anything 
else about it. 

We can be dexterous and dodge the blame. We may 
assert that the public really does not want an education. 
The church ties our hands with creeds. Business ties 
our hands with subsidies. Democracy ties our hands 
with a queer ungrounded belief in equality. The radio, 
the movie, and all the other stepchildren of modern 
science have, as Mary Roberts Rinehart puts it, taken 
away our privacy above the neck. 

I had breakfast recently with two vigorous honest 
experimentors in education. One has been president of 
his college for twenty years, the other for sixteen years. 
One said: “By what criteria can we evaluate our re- 
sults?” The other said: “I don’t know.” “Neither do 
I,” was the conclusion. 

No wonder we have no criteria with which to judge 
our experiments. We are like a freshman in mathematics 
at Mills College. She had done her problem step by step 
and proudly recited it to the class, regardless of the fact 
that she had arrived at a wrong conclusion. The instruc- 
tor asked her what Q.E.D. meant. She gave a little sigh 
and said, “Quo est Desperandum”’ ! 


American life has no focal point. Neither has Amer. 
ican education. If further disintegration is not fore. 
stalled, it will become what Havelock Ellis says it al. 
ready is—the decadence of Western civilization. This js 
not a cheerful forecast. 

The disintegration of education is not surprising. We 
divide the student up into slices. Several teachers work 
with each pupil. Each pupil works with many subjects, 
He sees his personality only in fractions. The only 
place where he is ever all assembled is on his registra. 


tion card. Even his work and play are divided. We § 


know that no real education takes place excepting as the 
child enters into activities. 

In conventional education, the curriculum of skills 
and technics is divorced from life situations. Conven- 
tional American life in this industrial age divorces the 
worker from the product of his labor. Urban life di- 
vorces the routine of work days from hours of recrea- 
tion. Education ought to counteract these disintegrating 
forces of life instead of continuing them. To help the 
student find a focal point in life, to help him achieve 
integrated personality, we shall have to begin with our- 
selves. We will have to integrate our own thinking and 
enrich our own lives. 

I know of a staff which tried to make such a begit- 
ning. , The staff discovered that in one semester it was 
giving its students five different ideas of rhythm—from 
literature, design, dancing, music, and dramatics. The 
Dean asked the staff to work out definitions each mem- 
ber of the staff would understand. She knew, of course, 
that the five specialists would never agree on one defini- 
tion. After seven meetings, the staff was in a turmol 
and decided it was wasting time. Yet each member 
had been expecting the student to take many pearls of 
wisdom from their many lips and string them all to 
gether into one priceless necklace. 
chuck:d what they taught her and accepted her own 
ideas of rhythm, which she got from the orchestra a 
the College Inn. And there is the point of success and 
of failure. She accepted what she danced. 


No wonder she} 
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Ret education is through activities. At present, 
physical education has the one vital activities pro- 

for the child. Are you ready to lead out into this 
needed dimension of integrating the total personality 
of the student? 

In physical education activities, you attempt to de- 
yelop organic power for strength and capacity. But 
that is not your only contribution. Perhaps even greater 
than your contribution to organic power is your con- 
tribution to impulsive development. The boy who 
swims his mile has felt self-confidence. He has not 
listened to his Sunday School teacher talk about the 
way he ought to feel, but more than that, he has actually 
done his share in a relay race. The J merges into the we 
of the team. 

Are you in physical education ready for the challenge 
inherent in these social implications ? 

Physical education develops interpretative judgment, 
and menti-motor coordination. It need not stop at the 
coordination of the mind and body of the individual. 
Coordination of the individual and the group is your 
new dimension. 

Some of your opponents are disciples of medieval 
aescetics who separate mind and body, because they fear 
the joy of sensuous vitality. You are the allies of Pav- 
lov, who has proved that ideas effect physical activities 
and that the secretion of some endocrine glands effect 
ideas. Your opponents are disciples of a type of schol- 
astic philosophers, who hold that all you have to do is 
to learn the right facts and the right conduct will result. 
You know that emotions, not facts, are the real drives 
to action. As Kilpatrick says, “What we would learn, 
we must practice.” 

Students will fix their attention, will concentrate, will 
integrate themselves on their felt needs. Whether these 
needs be health standards, character standards, or social 
standards; whether they be high or low depends upon 
your leadership. 

Your activities capitalize the play method. The most 
advanced educational theory is trying to carry over this 
play method into other fields of endeavor. Some of 
your opponents are disciples of the Puritans who fear 
play. I am coming to the place where I fear everything 
else. Why do we have so few personalities like Leon- 
ardo da Vinci? Because we have so few people for 
whom work is play. In Detroit, a girl who might have 
been Fanny Hurst’s model for Lummox stopped at the 
end of a game in a recreation center. With gleaming 
eyes, she said to the recreation leader, “I used to take 
Peruna, but now I come to the recreation center twice 
a week instead.” 

Yesterday I was talking to the Irish baggage master 
on a Pennsylvania train. He was complaining because 
in the city of Philadelphia, the Director of Recreation 
had been removed from the playground where he sent 
his five children. “They say it’s economy. That’s what 
the politicians say. I says it’s extravagance. Take off 
one recreation leader, put on two policemen !” 

I agree with the baggage master and I think, further- 
more, that educators are very bad politicians. We can 
get the money for new buildings, but we cannot get 
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the money for the teaching staff. 

To integrate a student’s personality, let us try to in- 
crease his experience. We want to learn to live in 
groups. We shall have to practice it. When we enrich 
a child’s experience, we increase his capacity. We 
want the more abundant life and we can not get it by 
tuning in on a cosmic consciousness. In achieving the 
abundant life as in everything else, the Lord really helps 
those who help themselves. 

Can we integrate the vivida vis of our pupils with 
the tasks of humanity? Can we coordinate the indi- 
vidual with the group? In Russia fertile years of 
adolescence are treated with respect. The student is a 
member of the pioneers and contributes directly ‘to 
public work. In Italy, a child of three may proudly 
wear the black shirt. As John Collier says, we are 
dealing with our adolescence with pigmy programs 
when we have gigantic opportunity. The Boy Scouts 
do fairly well, but they could do better. What happens 
to the boy when he is beyond the scouting age? Do 
we make any attempt to link up the vivida vis of the 
high school and college student with needed public 
questions? The day before yesterday, the Chancellor 
of a great university said to a group of students, who 
were interested in seeing the struggling regions of 
Kentucky and Ohio, “That is none of your business.” 

I have been invited by the Director of Religious 
Education and the Director of Physical Education at 
the Missouri State Reformatory for Boys to assist him 
with a project. He wants me to select for him eighteen 
University of Missouri men, who will work one night 
a week for seven months with the so-called “little crim- 
inals” of the Reformatory. What Dean of what col- 
lege would give credit to those university men for their 
project? To what Dean should I go for help in the 
selection of my eighteen men? 

I intend to go to the Director of Physical Education; 
I hope he will help me. We are equipped to teach boys 
and girls the goose step, but are we equipped to help 
them emerge themselves into the task of humanity? 

John Collier points out that one of the greatest needs 
of our country is reforestation, and he suggests that 
this problem be turned over to some of our youth move- 
ments. We may add to that the whole problem of 


leisure activity in any given community. What are we > 


doing in dramatics, in dancing, which may help solve 
the problem of public needs? At present, we are pro- 
ducing such complicated dramatic and dancing per- 
formances that we have to limit ourselves to yearly 
exhibitions. 

The only persons who have so far approached the 
use of leisure time have been the moralists and they 
have done it from a negative point of view. Education 
must solve it, positively and socially. Physical educa- 
tion is prepared to take the lead. There will be many 
difficulties. ‘There are many forces in American life 
which do not want the vivida vis of American youth 
integrated with public work. May I give one example? 
I had a group of students who had been practicing for 
one school year in the art of Fellowship. They wanted 


(Continued on page 61) 
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, URING the crisis of the World 
The Service of War, organized programs of sports 
Recreation to served to keep up the morale of the 
Unemployment soldiers behind the lines, and organized 

programs of community recreation 
served to keep up the morale of the citizenry at home. 
Today, during the crisis of the World Depression, 
organized programs of recreation are rendering a simi- 
lar service. They are helping to fill with wholesome 
and constructive activities the hours of men who are 
without work and the spare hours of families who are 
without money. Just as charity has given food to 







souls. Truly, there is no depression in the affairs of 
all agencies dealing with the providing of free or in- 
expensive uses of leisure. City playground programs, 
school physical education programs, college intramural 
programs, all are finding this to be the case. All are 
working overtime. 

While demanding economy and efficiency, communi- 
ties and schools have wisely not been extreme in cur- 
tailing their support of this important phase of the 
community life. The results have been too impressive 
and the need too self-evident. Individuals without 
money are naturally unable to attend commercial 
amusements to the same extent as before and are falling 
back on the community provisions that do not involve 
expense to them. As a consequence, the playground 
attendances have doubled and tripled everywhere, as 
have the numbers participating in the after-school intra- 
mural programs. One need only pass by the playgrounds 
of a large city on a Sunday to see throngs watching 
the amateur baseball games. A few years ago, these 
same spectators were attending movies or were driving 
automobiles on week-end trips. 

A paragraph of concrete evidences is easily compiled 
to show that communities appreciate the value of worth- 
while recreation in meeting this emergency leisure situ- 
ation. The Massachusetts State Committee on Unem- 
ployment Relief has considered the provision of recrea- 
tion to be so important that it has placed in the hands 
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of every local unemployment relief committee jn the 
state a bulletin prepared by the National Recreation 
Association which suggests methods of Organizing ty 
meet the situation. Worchester has already create 
such a committee and other cities are taking similar a¢. 
tion. Chicago has eight shelters in which over 13,00 
homeless men are housed. Its joint Emergency Relies 
Committee has made provisions in the way of recte. 
ational programs and leaders for these men. In gop, 
nection with the Mayor’s Committee on Unemploy. 
ment in Buffalo, there is a committee on free-time ao. 
tivities. Fifty leaders from the daytime school physica 
education program volunteered their services one night 
a week in supervising evening recreation in the school 
gymnasiums and swimming pools. The Board of Edy. 
cation of Paterson, New Jersey, has for some time been 
conducting three centers for unemployed men and wom. 
en. Utica, New York, has opened two such centers and 
Wabash, Indiana, one. The Department of Public 
Playgrounds and Recreation of Reading, Pennsylvania 
has issued a series of mimeographed bulletins on home 
play activities which unemployment relief workers are 
distributing on their visits to homes of the unemployed, 
In the West Chicago parks the unemployed are taking 
advantage not only of the facilities for quiet and ac. 
tive sports, but are using to'an unprecedented degree the 
facilities of the branch reading rooms, and also the 
provisions for shower baths. 

Many cities have exact figures to testify to the in 
creased use of their recreational facilities. The Wes 
parks of Chicago report one million more people using 
the facilities this year than last season. In Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, it is estimated that the attendance has 
increased 33 1/3 per cent because of the present situa- 
tion. Oklahoma City makes the amazing report of an 
increase of playgrounds from 13 to 42 this past summer 
and an increase of attendance from 103,000 to 678,410. 
City after city, in looking around for municipal projects 
upon which the unemployed might be given work, has 
found it advantageous to employ many men in the ex- 
pansion of the park and recreational facilities in order 
to care for these increased needs. From this stand 
point the recreation program has served the double 
capacity of giving work as well as filling leisure hours. 

The thinking person sees in this recreational program 
many contributions beyond a solace to wounded spirits, 
beyond a transfer of thoughts from troubles to cheerful 
enterprises and to the pleasure of good fellowship; he 
sees that this great recreational accomplishment has pro- 
vided educational advancement wherever the leisure 
time occupations have been constructive; and he sees, 
also, far-reaching effects in the prevention of more 
widespread discontent among the masses against. the 
social regime. How much this alleviative measure has 
prevented delinquency, or crime, or mass uprising wil 
never be known because these dangers have not grown 
to proportions that menace the commonwealth. But the 
discerning social thinker has no doubt of the dangef 
that lurked in this leisure time had it been unfilled. 

In considering, therefore, the cutting of a city’s of 
nation’s expenses, particularly from the standpoint of 
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the younger generation with lives unfolding before 
them, the question that Howard Braucher raises in the 
Recreation magazine may wéll be asked “Shall the first 
reduction be at the expense of our children’s life and 
education?”; and answered, as he does, “If so, our 
bankruptcy is more than financial. It is spiritual and 
cultural. . . . Make every economy possible in recrea- 
tion expenditures—yes; but we may well be careful 
how we close our schools, our playgrounds, our recrea- 
tion centers, which stand for the reconstructed future 
when normal living shall again prevail.” 


URING the present year, the an- 
nouncement of several new books 
on the subject of tests and measure- 
ments, climaxed by the one just off the 
press by Dr. F. R. Rogers, serves to 
drive home the fact that in this field the physical educa- 
tion profession has outstanding leadership and is mak- 
ing noteworthy advances. It is doubtful if any phase 
of education can claim a more capable group than that 
which physical education possesses in the persons of 
Dr. David K. Brace, Dr. Frederick W. Cozens, Dr. 
Charles H. McCloy and Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers. 
These men are scientifically minded, thoroughly trained, 
professionaly interested, and tireless in application. As 
a result of their researches, order is emerging from the 
chaos which has existed in regard to the classifying and 
testing of boys and girls in the physical education pro- 
giam, and each day brings new assurance that the pro- 
gress of these boys and girls is being both scientifically 
visioned and scientifically measured. Moreover, as a 
result of their enthusiasm, many younger workers are 
being inspired to catry on researches which, although 
less comprehensive in nature, are nevertheless contrib- 
uting to the total achievement. When one further con- 
siders that the modern program of health and physical 
education, such as we conceive of it today, is scarcely 
more than ten years old, and that for the most part the 
great rank and file of its teachers are even less experi- 
enced in years, it seems time for our youthful profes- 
sion to feel proud of itself in the knowledge of worth- 
while accomplishment. 


A Reason for 
Professional 
Satisfaction 


HYSICAL education teachers 

should have their teaching load so 
arranged that it will allow for definite 
hours in the week when they will be 
available to the pupils for consultation 
purposes. This applies to both men and women teach- 
ers. Confidence between teacher and pupil will result 
from such intimate meetings, but there must be the 
utmost privacy as to the place where they shall meet so 
that the teacher will win the faith of the boy or girl. 
Once this confidence has been established and is recog- 
nized by the pupils, there is no end to the advisory 
service they will seek. To both the man and the woman 
teacher there opens up a new approach to the hearts of 
the young people in their care. 

The more personal and delicate the problem is for 
consideration, the more valuable does this service be- 


Provision for 


Consultation 
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come, and a teacher may well feel a glow otf satisfac- 
tion at having earned such confidence from youth. 
There is no better way for discerning the specific needs 
of the individual, be it a social or a health problem. 

Such consultation service will strengthen our posi- 
tion in education, as well as secure for us that personal 
satisfaction that goes with an unselfish deed well done. 
—By Carl L. Schrader, State Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Massachusetts. 


* SEEMS to many of us older 
How Are Your * teachers of physical education that 
we hear complaints far more often 
than used to be the case that students 
lack interest in everything but games. 
A careful student of the recent history of American 
physical education will probably find that this complaint 
began to become aggravated at about the same time 
that the professional schools began to go scientific. 
With the addition of more sciences to the curriculum, 
time had to be saved elsewhere, and this was ‘usually 
done by slashing at the hours formerly devoted to 
techniques or, as often called, theory and practice. 

At about this time, also, certain short and easy de- 
vices for learning-without-working were introduced in 
the practice field ; as a result we have a very small num- 
ber of really skilled performers in a wide variety of 
physical activities in the teaching ranks today. We 
hear, as a result, that “boys are not interested in ap- 
paratus work, tumbling, or any other kind of formal 
work any more.” It is nearer the truth to say that 
teachers are not skilled in doing and teaching apparatus 
work, tumbling, and other formal exercises. 

If I may make a suggestion, it will be that all of our 
professional students be sure that they are competent 
teachers of physical activities as well as scientists in 
the field. To be a competent performer is no small 
aid to becoming a competent teacher. 

To attain skills in such self-testing activities as ap- 
paratus exercises, tumbling, and club swinging, the 
prospective teacher of them should, of course, study 
the theory of these activities; such as the mechanical 
principles involved, the progression, and the best ways 
of motivating this work. But to attain real skill, the 
only way is to work at it, preferably under the eye of 
a skilled and friendly critic. Learn the stunts, for it 
is the stunts that interest pupils. Learn to do them, to 
understand them, and to explain them. You will de- 
velop a real interest in them. 

Sitting by—or better still, “sitting in’—at a Turn- 
verein or a Sokol Society will be a revelation. There 
it is that one sees this kind of teaching at its best. 

Hence it is that it has seemed advisable to me to sug- 
gest that the professional students of this department 
keep in mind this goal of a more-than-fair mastery of 
the whole gamut of activities, and that they work to 
make constant progress in them until this mastery has 
been achieved. Some of the best “progress” in modern 
physical education consists in resuming the best from 
the successful methods of the past—By C. H. McCloy, 
State University of Iowa. 
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Students of dancing at the Georgia State College of Agriculture 


The New 


Epitor’s Note.—This is the first of a series of articles on 
the dance by different authors which will be published monthly 
in HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation through the cooperation 
of “The Dancer’s Club,” under the personal supervision of its 
Director, Lucile Marsh. The next article will be contributed 
by Ruth St. Denis. 


ODAY, the dance is accepted as a fine art on a 


par with music, painting, sculpture, and literature. 

Physical education teachers can feel proud that 
they have been so influential in bringing this most 
human of the arts back into life today. Beginning, as 
they did, with folk dancing, then adding rhythmics, and 
finally organizing a whole dance program in the schools, 
physical educators built up a general acceptance of 
dancing that paved the way for the great modern move- 
ment that is now sweeping the country. But there is 
always danger that the pioneers of one generation may 
become the conservatives of the next. Physical educa- 
tors must guard against just that. It would be tragic 
indeed if they were guilty of standing in the way of 
the future progress of the dance, after they had done 
so much to bring it to its present eminence. We must 
all realize before it is too late that a new era of the 
dance is here and we must all qualify ourselves anew 
if we are to retain our leadership in the field. 

America has become the Mecca for the great dancers 
of the world. They have brought us the finest of the 
art from the four corners of the earth. As a result, 
our concept of the dance has widened and matured. 
Then, too, scholars have come to consider the dance 
worthy of their research. Through their efforts the 
dance secrets of the past have been revealed to our 
wondering eyes. Governments of nations have con- 
ducted research in their national dances, and have re- 
vived their folk forms in all the gay color and rhythm 
of the past. All of these diverse impressions of past 
and present, of east and west, have inter-reacted and 


in a scarf dance that is particularly lovely in an outdoor setting 


Dance Era 


By 
LUCILE MARSH 


Director, the Dancer’s Club 
New York City 


created an infinite variety of new rhythms, forms, and 
meanings in the art. As a result, the dance has become 
a fine art as broad and deep and varied as human life 
itself. 

When we ask a musician what he teaches he replies, 
“Music.” He does not say, “Chopin,” or “Modern 
Music,” or “Finger Exercises,” or any of the other 
thousand and one aspects of his subject that we take 
for granted under the all-inclusive term “music.” It 


Nimura, sensational young Japanese dancer, proves that 
dancing challenges the virility of any boy. 
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is the same now among great dancers and teachers of 
dancing. They study and teach DANCE in all its many 
fascinating expressions. To say one is teaching “bal- 
let,” “Duncan dancing,” “limbering and stretching,” 
“German work,” “the Modern dance,” is to confess an 
ignorance and one-sidedness that is only equalled by the 
musician (if he could be called that) who has only 
heard of Chopin. 

The dancer’s instrument is the human body and every 
dancer should understand his instrument thoroughly. 
As the painter must know pigments, the pianist the 
keyboard, so dancers must understand anatomy and 
physiology. But this knowledge is only a means to an 
end, the scientific foundation on which art is built. 

A short time ago I attended a dancing class at one 
of our largest universities in the company of a musician 
friend. When the students had writhed around the floor 
for an hour doing what they called joint articulations, 
she remarked naively, “But this can’t be a dancing 
class?” —to which the teacher replied, “Oh yes, but 


Maria Gambarelli, the well-known ballerina, proving that 
ballet dancing can develop a strong and exquisite body. 







































































In the fifth and sixth grades at Horace Mann School boys and girls are equipped to take part creditably in one of the important gestures of 
modern life, social dancing. Children are wearing cotilion favor hats. 
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you see we use the dance as a means of exercise, not as 
an end in itself.” My friend could not understand any- 
one prostituting an art in this way. She said to me aft- 
erward, “But why don’t they use good dancing? Some 
of my society pupils play piano to keep their arms and 
hands young and symmetrical, but I don’t let them play 
discords. I give 
them the finest mu- 
sic on which to ex- 
ercise. Their arms 
get just as well de- 
veloped on Bach as 
they would playing 
chopsticks, but with 
Bach they also get 
music. Why can’t 
they do the same 
with the dancing?” 

After all, that is 
just the point, is it 
not? The dance is 
a finer form of 
physical education 
because it is a fine 
art. It loses noth- 
ing as exercise by 
keeping its art ap- 
peal and approach. 
If physical educa- 
tors are going to 
get the maximum 
education out of 
the art of dancing 
they must master it 
as an art and teach 
it as one. Of course, 
this means that the 
teachers must know the art of the dance, but then, they 
certainly should not be allowed to teach dancing unless 
they are qualified from the standpoint of both physical 
educators and dancers. 





Carola Goya, popular young concert artist, 
showing the dignity and graciousness in- 
herent in the Spanish Dance. 
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Folk dancing gives an important educational background in movement and rhythm. 


But is it not a little old-fashioned to speak of physical 
education? In the newest concept of physical educa- 
tion, the work is not limited to the physical, it takes in 
the development of the whole personality. That is one 
reason for the emphasis on dancing. Properly taught, 
it is real education for every aspect of the personality, 
physical, mental, spiritual, social. But “properly 
taught” means presented as a fine art with the full 
background of its rich history and culture. A child 
who had the advantage of such a dance education would 
not only have a splendid physical training, but would 
have an intellectual, spiritual, and artistic one that 
would motivate physical education, recreation, and art 
activity throughout life. 

The new dance era will perfect a dance curriculum 
that will insure every boy and girl this complete dance 
education and, what is even more important, 
it will insist on teachers who can carry out 
the curriculum to the full realization 
of its potentialities. Such a curric- 
ulum would include every type and 
school of dance art and would be 
closely correlated with the general 
curriculum in somewhat the follow- 
ing manner : 

Nursery School 

Interpretative dance movement 
motivated by and correlated with 
music, nature, nursery rhymes, child 
stories, etc. 

Simplest of singing games. 

Simplest acrobatics motivated by 
gnome and clown ideas, etc. 

Grades 1, 2, 3 

Interpretative dance movement 
motivated by and correlated with 
music, poems, sculpture, paintings, 
stories, etc., of these grades. 

Graded singing games. 

Graded acrobatics. 
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Dances incidental to particular 
class projects—e.g., Indian, Norse, 
Grades 4, 5, 6 

Interpretative dance movement 
motivated by and correlated with 
subject of curriculum of thes 
grades. 

Graded acrobatics. 

Dances incidental to any pro. 
ject of the grade. 

Graded folk dances correlated 
with geography. 

Modern social dancing (Grades 
4 and 5). 

Tap dancing introduced in its 
folk forms—e.g., Irish, Negro, 
Junior High School 

Interpretative dance movement 
motivated by and correlated with 
other subjects of curriculum. 

Advanced acrobatics. 

Advanced social dancing ; tap and step dancing. 

Advanced national dances, including Spanish with 
castanets. 

Dance pageant—each class creating a program for 
one of the festival days throughout the year. Choosing 
the best from these, the whole school puts on a final 
program called “Festival Days.” 


High School 


Interpretative dance movement motivated by and 
correlated with other subjects of curriculum. 
Exhibitional social dancing. 


(Continued on page 59) 


The Modern Dance contributes 
strength and simplicity 
of line. 
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Our Successes 
in 
Physical Education 


A. S. LAMB, M.D. 


Director of Physical Education, 
McGill University 


ourselves the question, What are the criteria of suc- 

cess? In this new field, from the days of the path- 
finders and pioneers to the present time, there have been 
many changing conceptions of our objectives, so well 
illustrated by James E.. Rogers in his recent article on 
“Trends in Physical Education.” 

Must we not first recognize certain principles before 
we can evaluate our successes? You will doubtless all 
agree that the fundamental basic considerations should 
be physical soundness, mental soundness, moral sound- 
ness, and social soundness. Opinions differ as to sound- 
ness, and what is approved depends upon a national 
sentiment built by us as a result of inheritance and tra- 
dition. What is right is another matter and is given 
to us by reason, logic, and truth. If we are unsound in 
any of these respects to a sufficient degree, we are 
either confined to bed, admitted to a hospital, or com- 
mitted to an institution for safe keeping. Our personal 
opinions differ very widely and our institutions for 
mental care would be even more overcrowded than at 
present if we had the privilege of incarcerating many of 
our acquaintances where we know they rightfully be- 
long. 

We must appreciate the oneness of mind and body 
and their inseparability, except for purposes of analysis. 
Professor J. Arthur Thompson states that “they are as 
inseparable as the convex and concave surfaces of a 
dome.” We must, of course, first appreciate Spencer’s 
dictum, that the first requisite of a good being is to be a 
good animal, and of course it will be agreed that the art 
of living depends very largely upon the liver. This 
oneness must also involve all the other important fac- 
tors which contribute to a fully developed character 
and thus to the fullness of living. 

Shall we base our opinions upon the Seven Cardinal 
Principles of the N.E.A., or the Ten Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of this Association drawn up by Dr. Williams 
and his Committee of Twenty-Four, or shall we look to 
the ten trends in Physical Education outlined by Dr. 
Rogers? It may be that we will direct our attention to 
the fifteen changing conceptions enunciated by Profes- 
sor LaPorte. Care must be exercised, however, lest we 
get lost in the forest looking for the trees. 


k SEEMS logical that we should at the outset ask 
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If we accept these principles then we might on these 
bases enumerate our successes : 


1. The appreciation of our weaknesses and failures. 
The ability to be somewhat introspective. 

2. The type of person being attracted to the teaching 
profession. 

3. The recognition of the necessity for better-trained 
teachers. This is being rapidly accomplished by higher 
certification, higher standards, and better technique. 

4. The adoption of definite principles. 

5. The acceptance by public opinion of these sound 
principles. . 

6. The adoption as education by education. 

7. The cooperative effort with kindred agencies for 
human betterment. 

8. The play and recreation emphases which are away 
from both formal drill and the spectacular. 

9. The legislation which has been enacted by thirty- 
six states, covering 90 per cent of the population. 

10. The increased time allottment. 

11. The program for all, which is better organized 
and graded. 

12. The progress which is being made in measuring 
and testing. 

13. The scientific approach to the whole program. 

14. The increase in worthwhile graduate training. 

15. The rapid strides in research and investigation. 

16. The good literature. 

17. The better facilities for carrying on the program. 

Place these in a crucible, melt them down, and there 
emerges one outstanding success: the recognition of a 
program of creative expression for the whole being—a 
program based upon the philosophy of education and 
adapted to the needs of today for more wholesome 
living. 

One can steer a moving ship and this ship of physical 
education is moving. Its ballast is a background, a 
solid foundation ; its power, as Dr. Jacks reminds us, is 
a synthesis of all the human sciences like the synthesis 
of the instruments in an orchestra; and its goal, an all- 
round alliance between education and all that is vital 
in social activity—with labor in all its occupations, with 
leisure in all its desires. 

Our knowledge of the human mechanism has vastly 
increased in recent years. The traditions of the past 
must be faced with a bold and fearless attitude, from 
them we must extract the good, discard the bad, guided 
always by the desire to use those things which we know 
to be applicable in the promotion of better citizenship. 

This is being done, but there is still much to do. It 
is a challenge to action requiring our utmost courage, 
optimism, and enthusiasm. 

Dr. Watson, in speaking of physical education at our 
last convention, closed his address with the following 
statement: “Your work is of that priceless heritage 
which makes every morning more welcome and every 
evening the close of a more satisfying day.” 

Therefore with Lowell we must agree, 


“A heritage it seems to me 
Well worth a life to hold in fee.” 
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N. P. NIELSON 


Chief of the Division of Health and Physical Education, California 


consideration some of the more important state prob- 

lems in health and physical education which have 
been attacked in the past and which require solution in 
the future.* While the specific developments mentioned 
may pertain to the state of California, I think that the 
discussions concerning them may have bearing on prob- 
lems that are quite general throughout the country. 


l: THE following paragraphs I shall present for 


1. Certification 

The State Law passed in 1917 requiring physical 
education in the elementary and secondary schools of 
the State made necessary the addition of a large number 
of physical education teachers to the teaching personnel 
of the secondary schools. Teacher-training institutions 
had not foreseen this demand, and consequently trained 
teachers could not be found. State certification require- 
ments had to be very low in order to certificate the 
required number of teachers. In the men’s field this 
addition was aggravated by the War. 

Up until September, 1928, it was possible for a 
teacher of physical education in the secondary schools 
to be certified if he or she could show three years of 
college work and a minimum of four credit. hours in 
physical education. As a result of several conferences 
held in the State, which included representation from 
the teacher-training institutions and the city and county 
supervisors of physical education, there were formu- 
lated a new set of standards requiring four years of 
college work and fifty-four credit hours in professional 
preparation in physical education. 

We are now at the point of increasing these require- 
ments to five years of college work, and with greater 
specification as to basic science courses, educational 
courses, and courses in physical education. 

Our main difficulty at present is the circumvention 
of our requirements through the general secondary 
credential. Teachers may major in other fields than 
physical education, complete five years of college work, 
secure the general credential, and then teach physical 
education. This is a problem which must be attacked 
by the State Department of Education, and probably 
will be solved within the next few years. 


2. Professional Preparation of Physical Education Teachers 
Very closely allied to the certification of teachers is 


*A talk given at the opening reception of the National Meeting 
of the Directors of Physical Education for College Women, held at 
Mills College July 17-20, 1932. 


the professional preparation of the teachers in the 
teacher-training institutions. A study of twenty-eight: 
college catalogues, thirteen of which came from instity. 
tions in California, revealed that there were 671 differ. 
ently named courses specified and recommended for 
teachers wishing to major in physical education. Ap. 
proximately 75 selected people met at Santa Maria 
California, in May 1928, discussed the 671 differently 
named courses from the standpoint of names, year 
placement, number of credit hours, and content. The 
outcome of this conference and further study was the 
publication of Bulletin E-1. 


3. Manuals 


The State Department of Education has outlined a 
program for the production of five manuals in health 
and physical education. These five manuals are to 
form the core of the state program in the two fields, 
The five manuals proposed are: 












(1) Physical Education Activities for Elementary Schools 
(published in April, 1929). 

A Health Program for Elementary Schools (now being 
prepared jointly by the Division of Elementary Schools 
and Rural Education, and the Division of Health and 
Physical Education). 

A Health Program for Secondary ’Schools. 


Physical Education for Secondary Boys, Grades Sever 
to Twelve. 


Physical Education for Secondary Girls, Grades Seven 
to Twelve. 






(2) 







(3) 
(4) 


(5) 







4. Evaluation of Physical Education Programs 


Perhaps the best method of evaluating the physica 
education program would be to measure the actud 
progress made by students influenced by the program 
At the present time we do not have the tools to attempt § 
this objectively, and so our next best procedure is t0 
measure the set-up of the physical education program, 
and assume the better the set-up the greater would k 
the chances that the pupils will make progress. 

Early in 1929 there were arranged eighteen regiond 
conferences. Twelve of these conferences were held, 
with a total attendance of approximately 400 persons. 
As a result of the regional conferences, and severd 
committee meetings held in the northern and southem 
parts of the state, a score card for evaluating the phys 
ical education program for high school boys .was 
evolved. 
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A seminar was held once each week for two semes- 
ters at Mills College. At this seminar the boys’ score 
card was defined and adopted for use in measuring the 
girls’ program. As a result of this extensive and pro- 
longed research, Bulletins E-2 and E-3 were published. 
They contain objective devices for evaluating physical 
education programs from the standpoint of adequacy 
of instructional staff, facilities, program organization, 
activities in the program, and professional assistance. 


5. Credit for Physical Education. 

Various conditions have obtained in California high 
schools with respect to credit for physical education. 
Some high schools gave no credit; others gave eight or 
less credits out of the 160 required for graduation; 
while others gave 8 or less credits in addition to the 160 
required for graduation. 

There was much confusion when students trans- 
ferred from school to school. 

The State Board of Education, therefore, passed a 
rule requiring all pupils in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 to 
have ten credit hours in health and physical education 
before they be allowed to graduate from high school. 
The credit hour was defined in such a way that schools 
had to have a daily program where periods were forty 
or forty-five minutes in length, and had to have a pro- 
gram of no less than four days each week where periods 
were fifty or sixty minutes in length. 

Recently the State Board of Education passed a new 
rule doing away with all credits for all subjects in high 
school, and requiring no less than 190 semester periods 
of participation in educative activity. In this new pro- 
gram, physical education receives just as much recogni- 
tion as any other activity, and is required daily for no 
less than forty minutes of all pupils in grades 9, 10, 11, 
and 12. This, in itself, places physical education within 
the curriculum and gives it recognition on a par with, 
if not greater recognition than, any other activity in 
the high school. 


6. Measurement of Achievement 


a. This coming year we expect to obtain sufficient 
data to construct scales to measure achievement in a 
large number of activities appropriate for grades 5, 6, 
7, and 8 in the elementary schools. This research is 
being attempted in cooperation with Dr. Frederick 
Cozens at the University of California at Los Angeles. 

b. Similar scales for measuring achievement of 
pupils in various activities for the junior and senior 
high school should be constructed for use in the boys’ 
program, and also the girls’ program. 

c. Teacher-training institutions should guarantee 
that teachers trained for service in health and physical 
education in the elementary and secondary schools have 
an average amount of skill in the various activities 
which they will be required to teach. 

In the secondary field a series of tests should be de- 
veloped, and then given to students entering the pro- 
fessional training course. Students should be required 
to meet a certain standard in these tests before being 
excused from the particular activity in question. This 
means that students well prepared in the activities 
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would be able to pass most of these tests and could, 
therefore, conserve their time for other more important 
activities. It would mean a gradual elimination of most 
of our activity courses in the teacher-training set-up. 
At present too much of the pupil’s time is being spent 
in activity courses, and learning the skills which he 
should already have -acquired through participation in 
the elementary and secondary physical education pro- 
grams. 

The State Department of Education is cooperating 
with Mr. Nixon, at Pomona College, in the development 
of this program in connection with the training of men 
teachers. 


7. National Teacher-Training Study. 

At a meeting held in connection with the N.E.A. at 
Los Angeles, 1931, the president of the Department of 
School Health and Physical Education of the N.E.A. 
was authorized to appoint a committee to study the 
problem of evaluating teacher-training institutions pro- 
fessing to train health and physical education teachers. 
Dr. J. B. Nash appointed Mr. Neilson, of California, 
chairman of this committee, and later agreed that the 
state directors of health and physical education should 
serve as members of this committee. The state di- 
rectors are tremendously interested in the teacher- 
training problem, and not being connected with any one 
institution would perhaps be less biased in their point 
of view. 

A preliminary analysis of the problem required sev- 
enteen pages of mimeographed material. This first re- 
port was mailed to the state directors with the request 
that they duplicate it, mail it, and discuss it with compe- 
tent persons most interested in the problem as it con- 
cerned their particular state. 

The time given was insufficient to secure any large 
number of replies. The replies received were tabulated 
and a second report finished in time for use at the 
national meetings held in Philadelphia. These two re- 
ports were presented at the Philadelphia meeting by 
Dr. Cozens and Mr. Nixon. 

Support of six national organizations was secured. 
The national organizations back of this teacher- 
training study are: 

The American Physical Education Association ; 

The Department of School Health and Physical Education 
of the N.E.A.; 

The National Organization of Women College Directors of 
Physical Education ; 

The National Organization of Men College Directors of 
Physical Education ; 

The Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation; and 

The Society of City Diréctors of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. 

A committee of six members—one from each of 
these national organizations—has now been formed, and 
will initiate a detailed study of the problem. 

It is proposed to take at least two years to carry on 
an extensive publicized program and render a report 
which we hope will help solve the main problems in 
connection with the preparation of teachers in the field 
of health and physical education. 
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A demonstration of physical education activities by 1500 children in the first St. Louis Play Day for Elementary schools. 


St. Louis’ First 


Elementary School Play Day 


By 
RALPH E. WILEY 


Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education 


N MARCH 20th school children departed from 
their everyday task -of showing teachers how 
well they work to show parents and playmates 

and brothers and sisters how well they know how to 
play. 

“A game for every child and a child for every game,” 
the program put it. Or, more academically, “a mass 
demonstration of physical recreation as provided in our 


Twenty-five groups of girls from the fifth and sixth grades concluded the day with May pole dances. 


course of study and as practiced in.our public schools,” 

The main purpose of this play day was to show to the 
parents of pupils the play and recreation activities pro- 
vided and practiced in our physical education program 
during the school year. The program for this occasion, 
therefore, consisted of games, song plays, dances, and 
stunts, grouped in a. mass demonstration, based upon 
the slogan “A Game for Every Child and a Child for 
Every Game.” ‘The participating pupils of eighty-seven 
schools were organized in four sections: Section A, 
containing the schools of North St. Louis; Section B, 
the schools of the Center City; Section C, the schools 
of South St. Louis; and Section D, the Colored schools. 


Other events of the afternoon included 


athletic stunts, pyramid building, volleyball and other games, costume dances, music by band and drum corps of students, and mass gymnastics. 
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The management and all preparatory work were as- 
signed to the assistant supervisors in charge of these 
sections during the entire school year. By this arrange- 
ment principals, teachers, pupils, and supervisors knew 
each other, an advantage which facilitated cooperation 
and quick action to a large degree. 

On account of the depression and the fact that all 
participating schools had to defray the transportation 
cost of their pupils, the participation in this demonstra- 
tion was made voluntary. With all of these obstacles, 
eighty-seven schools (seventy-six white and eleven col- 
ored) entered groups of their pupils for participation. 
This willingness to take part under the above-named 
conditions is the best indication of confidence that prin- 
cipals and teachers displayed for physical education and 
its supervisors. ; 

The field in the Stadium was our stage of action. All 
the play courts were plainly marked on the grass and 
numbered from one to fifty. Each teacher in charge 
of a team or group of children was given the number 
of the court assigned to her team, and her only duty 
was to lead her team to that court. At the finish of 
each activity, signaled by the blow of a whistle, the 
teacher and her group passed off the field at the nearest 
exit and walked to seats assigned in reserved sections 
of the stands. Fifty groups of pupils (thirty to a group) 
played their games at the same time without confusion. 
In this order the nine numbers of the program followed 
each other in prompt succession, each being limited to 
ten minutes. The program started with a parade of 
all participants at 1:50 p.m. and ended with a Maypole 
Dance at 3:37 p.m., thus occupying one hour and forty- 
seven minutes in all. The number of participants con- 
sisted of 87 principals, 508 teachers, and 7,373 pupils; 
of these 11 principals, 27 teachers, and 632 pupils rep- 
resented the colored schools. 


Program 


1. Grand March of Entrance: Salute to the flag and song 
“America” by all participants, directed by Mr. Eugene Hahnel. 

2. Song Plays, Folk Dances, and Games: Boys and Girls of 
Grade II. 

3. Circle and Progressive Dodgeball Games: Boys and Girls 
of Grades III and IV. 

4. Various Types of Shuttle Relay Games: Boys of Grades 
V-VIII. 

5. Stunts and Pyramids: Boys of mixed grades. 

6. Hungarian Czardas, Virginia Reel, and the Minuet by 
Mozart in memory of George Washington’s time: Girls of 
Grades VII and VIII. 

7. United Drum Corps of the Public Schools: Parade and 
March. 

8. A Mixed Group of Organized Games: Boys and Girls of 
Grades V-VIII. 

9. Maypole Dances: 25 groups of girls, Grades V and VI. 


One of the outstanding features of this mass demon- 
stration was the fine cooperation of everyone concerned, 
the good conduct and prompt response of the pupils, 
and the good order and discipline observed by everyone 
in the stands. All principals acting on a committee of 
order in the stands deserved much credit for this ac- 
complishment. Everyone was out of the stadium by 
4:00 p.m. No one was reported lost or hurt, and all 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Swim for lt 


New Emblem of N.R.A. Sets Three 
Goals for Water Sports Efficiency 


AST summer new emblems 

began to blossom on the 
chests of proud young swim- 
mers throughout the country. 
The figure of a diver em- 
broidered in red on a circle of 
white felt with the initials 
N.R.A. and from one to three 
stars—depending upon the de- 
gree of proficiency attained—signified that these water 
sportsmen, or sportswomen, had passed one of the 
swimming badge tests of the National Recreation 
Association. 

The emblem is filling a national need for a goal for 
swimmers that is non-competitive and within the ca- 
pacity of the average child, say physical directors, 
recreation leaders, club and camp directors, and others 
who are in charge of swimming activities. The tests 
themselves have been in use since 1929 and have been 
popular at municipal pools and summer camps. The 
emblems, first available this summer, have given new 
impetus to the idea. After one swimmer, or perhaps 
the instructor, has obtained a badge, others ask questions 
and are interested in trying to earn one also. 

A distinctive characteristic of these tests is that they 
are intended to promote an interest in learning to swim 
and in developing skill in the water, just as the Red 
Cross tests emphasize life saving. The tests are in 
three progressively difficult series. They include dis- 
tance events, the recovering of objects from surface 
dives, free style swimming for speed, diving, floating 
in various positions, and demonstrations of strokes. 
There are no height, weight, or age limits specified. 
The same tests are used by both boys and girls, the only 
distinction being that girls are permitted a longer time 
in the swimming events for speed. Any responsible 
person familiar with swimming may give the tests. 

A considerable amount of experiment was made with 
the tests before they were adopted formally. Several 
thousands of children were tried out in the events in 
city school systems. Swimming experts from a number 
of schools, universities, and national organizations 
formed the committee which worked out the tests. 
Valuable assistance was received from the life saving 
service of the American Red Cross. 

A bulletin describing the events in the three tests and 
giving rules for conducting them will be sent free of 
charge on request to the. National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The cost 
for each emblem is twenty-five cents. To prevent the 
emblems from falling into the hands of boys and 
girls who have not earned them, the Association does 
not send out sample emblems and will fill orders for 
the emblems only after the names of the winners have 
been certified. 
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IGHT football was 
introduced into 
Kansas five years 


years ago at Haskell Insti- 
tute and since that time, the 
idea has grown rapidly. 
Most of the colleges and 
universities in our state 
have lighted their fields. 
Most of these lighted fields 
are used by the local high 
school teams. Many high 
schools, including some of 
the smallest in the state, 
have installed lighting 
equipment on their own fields and, with the increased 
gate receipts, have been able to pay for it in one or two 
years’ time. 

Night football has passed the fad stage and is now 
firmly established in the central and southern states. 
In this discussion I am combining the advantages and 
objections which we encountered four years ago when 
we began to consider night football and am answering 
them from our own experience, from the comments 
of superintendents and principals as published in the 
Bulletin of the State High School Associations of 
Michigan and Kansas, and from discussions with 
coaches and officials. 

There are several advantages that come to mind at 
the mention of night football : 

1. Night football brings greater crowds and increased 
financial returns. This is a decided advantage to the 
extire athletic program of a school including the intra- 
mural and minor sports programs. While many con- 
tend that athletic activities should be financed by public 
funds and then thrown open to the public without ad- 
mission charge, they also agree that at the present 
time when the trend is toward lower taxes there is not 
much chance of the plan being adopted. The same 
amount of money can be taken in as gate receipts with- 
out objection on the part of the contributors. This 
argument may seem to sound too commercial but I 
for one have never been able to see why, if it is all 
right to encourage a few to attend an activity, it is 
not as right to arrange a time when more could attend. 

2. There is less chance of conflicting with college 
games. Many high school games must be played in 
college towns. On these occasions the only solution 
seems to be for the high schools to play a curtain-raiser 
to the college game or to play on another field at the 
same time. From all standpoints, this is a detriment 
to both games. 

3. The weather is better for games in the evening. 
This is true at least of the central and southern states 
where the weather is still very warm in the afternoons 
in September and early October. In Kansas, the ther- 
mometer is often over 90 degrees at the time of the 
earlier games. It is better for the boys to play in 
cooler weather and their loss of energy is not so great. 

In addition to this factor, the records of the United 


Department of 
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Physical Education, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


States Weather Bureau show that the chances of a 
storm in Kansas between the hours of six and ten p.y. 
are much less than those between one and five p.y. 
These records for specific localities can always be ob- 
tained from the local Weather Bureaus. 

Night football has an added advantage over day foot- 
ball in case a game scheduled for Friday night has to 
be postponed because of the inclement weather. [If 
may then be played on Saturday afternoon or night, 
Saturday afternoon games. cannot be postponed but 
must be cancelled. 

It must be added, however, that this weather ad- 
vantage is practical in most localities for only part of 
the season. In Kansas, it is quite generally agreed 
that day football is preferable after November first. 
Just how late night football can be played must be 
determined by each locality according to its own con- 
ditions. 

4. Night football permits many who are unable to 
attend day games to see the teams play. Almost any- 
one who adopts night football is surprised at first at 
the number of spectators who say it is their first chance 
to see a football game. Many students work after- 
noons and Saturdays and never see an afternoon game.' 
There are in addition many clerks and office workers 
who also are prohibited by their occupations from at- 
tending in the afternoons. 

The control of this new and untried crowd was the 
main point about which our faculty worried at first. 
We soon found, however, that we not only had more 
students at the games but also a much larger number 
of parents, a factor which reduced the responsibility 
of the faculty considerably. 

5. There does not seem to be so much time lost by 
the students at night games. Many schools used to be 
practically dismissed on Friday afternoons during the 
football season when Friday afternoon games were 
played or when games necessitated long out-of-town 
trips. Now any game scheduled at 7:30 on a Friday 
or Saturday night can easily be reached the same day. 
If players cannot be brought back home at a reasonable 
time after the game, they should be put up at good 
hotels at school expense. This is the custom during 
basketball season, and personally I feel that a well con- 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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letics providing these same athletics are beneficial 

to the participants, but the introduction of night 
football in a few high schools has brought up an im- 
portant question as to the intent and value of the game. 
Football is a team game and is ideal for our American 
youth because of its bodily contact and keen competi- 
tion, which tend to bring out the best qualities in a lad. 
The game of football is for the boy and gives him an 
opportunity to let off surplus energy, creates an objec- 
tive in making the team, takes care of the leisure-time 
period between after school and dinner, and gives him 
exercise in the open with fresh air and sunshine, so 
essential to a growing boy. It is traditionally a day- 
light game, and the values to the boy come from its 
being played at that time. 

Within the past year or so in some high schools the 
situation is being reversed and the boy is being used 
for the game—to fill the stands at moonlight games. 
The consensus of opinion on this matter among the 
leading physical educators of the country is summed 
up in the answers to questionnaires sent out to the 
leading authorities in the field. Not one of them ap- 
proved of night football for high school boys, and 
practically all of them opposed it as lacking the edu- 
cational values of the daylight game. 

Those superintendents, principals, athletic directors, 
and coaches who are fostering the night games are 
unanimous in stating that their reason for playing under 
the stars is the increased gate receipts. A few contend 
that the opportunity for those to see the game at night 
who could not attend in the afternoon was a point in 
favor of changing from the usual hour of play, but 
this contention is not a logical one in the minds of 
those educators who claim that the game is for the 
player rather than for the spectators. 

Now, granted that it costs money to run athletics and 
that high school athletics should be self-supporting, 
it is nevertheless a duty of the community through its 
board of education to provide suitable playing facilities 
for football as well as for other activities. Having 
these, a high school should well be able to support a 
football team through the backing received from its 
own student body and community. For the most part 
there have been sufficient funds to run athletics and all 
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teams have been well 
equipped, officials well paid, 
and large squads main- 
tained. Now, however, the 
cry has become, “Play night 
football and make more 
money.” 

The high school boy at- 
tends school from approxi- 
mately 8:30 am. to 3:30 
p.m. Extra-curricular ac- 
tivities are being fostered 
in every high school to take 
care of the leisure period 
between the close of school 
and the dinner hour. Some boys take up music, some 
debating, some intramural activities, and some choose 
football. It is to be granted that the boy who comes 
out for football is the most alert physically, and is so 
constructed that he enjoys the hard work that goes 
with the practices and the grind in preparation for the 
game. This after-school period takes these boys out 
into the open, exercising, and playing the game in the 
sunlight with plenty of fresh air and under conditions 
as they should be. He has his practice periods daily 
during the late afternoon, arrives home in time for 
dinner and has sufficient time for a little home study 
before retiring. 

What is the situation when he plays night footbal’ ? 
Practice is held two or three times per week during the 
early evening. Say that practice runs from 6:30 to 
8:30 or from 7:00 to 9:00. What does the boy do 
with that leisure-time period between the close of school 
and the dinner hour? If anyone thinks the boy is 
going to go home and study during this period, after 
sitting in school from six to seven hours, he does not 
know boys. Under these conditions the leisure-time 
period will give the boy an opportunity to loaf or en- 
gage in activities which may have negative value or 
even be positively harmful. In addition, what about 
the boy’s Saturday afternoon leisure-time period when 
there is no practice or game to take his attention? This 
presents still another problem. 

Night football games in high school are usually 
played on Friday nights. I have watched quite a few 
games during the past two years and have studied the 
situation from all angles. Not one of these games was 
finished before 10:00 p.m. Afterward boys must take 
a shower, dress, and in most cases spend from thirty 
to sixty minutes driving home. Under these conditions 
it is doubtful if the boy is home before 11:30 p.m. 
Besides this, we all know the enthusiasm and the spirit, 
at times a reckless one, which are aroused at a football 
game, especially if the home team wins. How many 
honestly believe that these boys after a close game of 
football, whether they win or lose, will return home 
immediately after the game? This is almost an im- 
possibility with the many distractions that are at hand 
to delay them. Of course, some come from homes 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Noon-Hour Intramural Organization 


By 
J. B. BUEHLER 










Director, Department of Physical Education 
John Marshall High School, Los Angeles, California 


plained here may not fit in every school situation, 

but it solves our noon-hour problem very satisfac- 
torily. It may offer the interested person many worth- 
while suggestions in the organization of his program. 
The John Marshall High School is the infant high 
school in the city. It has been organized as a six-year 
high school, but whether it will remain so is uncertain. 
Our present program in intramural work is conducted 
on the six-year plan with definite divisions between 
the groups participating. 

It is the policy of this school to emphasize and sup- 
port its intramural program as well as it does its in- 
terscholastic activities. No action is taken to elimi- 
nate the interest from one activity in favor of the 
other. So far we have had a wonderful feeling of 
success and support from the faculty and students. 
The program outlined here solves our desire to es- 
tablish and obtain the results we are after. Equal 
support and cooperation are given both organizations 
of student activities. 


ik SCHEME of the intramural organization ex- 


Purpose and General Plan 


In general, the objectives of the noon-hour intra- 
mural program at John Marshall High School are as 
follows: 

1. To illustrate that the benefits of interscholastic 
contests can be derived for all the students by a well 
organized intramural program. 

2. ‘To illustrate that intramural contests can create 
a high degree of interest, enthusiasm, and competi- 
tion. 

3. To offer by early training in intramural con- 
tests the preliminary training and knowledge for team 
games to follow. 

4. To prepare each student with the minimum 
amount of knowledge of the various activities. 

5. To foster and encourage conventional, social, 
and well-bred manners through the use of these friend- 
ly contests. 

6. To create an interest in some type of activity 
that will have a useful carry-over value. 

7. To train for all-round development. 

8. To emphasize recreation. 

9. To arouse inter-group interest and competition 
and thereby create an interest in school loyalty and 
support. 

10. To provide an opportunity for students to 
practice and learn games before they attempt to try 
out for some highly specialized team. 





11. To keep the students busy at some type of en. 
joyable activity during their free time, which would 
otherwise be turned into some boisterous activity 
about the school plant. 

12. To supply an outlet for the surplus energy of 
the active boy. 

The Plan of Supervision 

The intramural program is under the direct’ super- 
vision and control of one experienced physical director, 
Full cooperation is given by the homeroom teachers 
and by the administrative offices. Everything pertain- 
ing to function and organization is well organized by 
the director. The schedules, eligibility, publicity, off- 
cials, and management are arranged for in detail. The 
director is assisted by three student managers. Each 
manager has charge of one division. 


Senior manager Div. 1. 11 and 12 grade homerooms 
Associate manager Div. 2. 9 and 10 grade homerooms 
Junior manager Div. 3. 7 and 8 grade homerooms 


Duties of the managers. 

The managers assist in the program as follows: 

1. Collect cards showing results of finished teams, 

2. See that the teams are taken care of at the play- 
ing time. 

3. See that the officials report to their games. 

4. Oversee the running and general control of the 
tests during the play period. 

5. Assist in the granting of awards. 

Homeroom Organization. 

Each homeroom group elects an athletic repre 
sentative from its homeroom within the first two weeks 
of school. He serves for one semester. Qualities of 
citizenship are the only requirements for the office. 
The athletic representatives form three councils, one 
for each division. The athletic representative attends 
the council meetings which are held at the opening of 
each type of activity. The director and the division 
managers are also present. The organization and man- | 
agement of the coming games are explained. 

Duties of Each Athletic Representative. 

Some of the duties of the athletic representative are 
listed below. 

1. Gets his space assignment arranged for his home- 
room games. 

2. Organizes the various teams in his homeroom; 
arranges for election of captain, and checks upon the 
eligibility of the players. 

3. Organizes and conducts the elimination plans of 
tournaments within the homeroom, as in handball and 
horseshoes. 
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4. Assists the students and the intramural games 
director where possible. 

Efficient athletic representatives are advanced to 
managers. 


he Officials’ Club. ae 
aS is an officials’ club for each division. These 


are under the supervision of the intramural director. 
Members are appointed by the director on the basis of 
leadership, knowledge of rules, and officiating ability. 

Their duties are as follows: 

1. To officiate the intramural games. 

2. To carry knowledge of rules to the players. 

3. To encourage better officiating and sportsman- 


4. To assist the director in the control of the games. 
5. To refer questions of dispute to the director. 

6. To turn in game result card to division manager. 
7. To attend meetings that call for instruction of 


the rules. 
Membership is limited to about eight persons to a 


_ division. Meetings are held whenever needed. 


Departmental Rules and Regulations 

The rules for eligibility are few in number. 

1. There are no set rules for participation. 

2. Players within the homeroom who have made a 
varsity letter are not allowed to participate in that 
particular sport. 

3. There are no scholastic requirements. 

4. Only players in that particular homeroom are 
eligible. 

5. Expulsion measures for definite and indefinite 
periods of time may be for unsportsmanlike conduct, 
refusal to abide by the official’s decision, and for vulgar 
and abusive language. 


Keeping of Records. 

The following forms are in printed form: 

1. Result of game card. 

2. Weekly report as to standings of the teams. 

3. Tournament elimination plans. 

4. Bulletin board elimination plans. 

The division managers with the cooperation of the 
intramural director keep a daily check upon all games 
played. The results are issued weekly. Elimination 
plans are kept up-to-date. The director is wholly re- 
sponsible for the keeping of all records either for the 
bulletin board or office use. Record keeping must be 
accurate and done systematically. 

Publicity 

Publicity is given through two methods: 

1. Through the department bulletin board. 

2. Through announcements by the daily bulletin 
from the administration office. 

Use of publicity: 

1. Games are advertised as to their opening on the 
bulletin board. 

2. Standing of teams on printed forms are posted 
weekly. 

3. Notices of games to be played daily are posted 
on bulletin board. 

4. Advance schedules are continuously posted. 
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5. Record performances, as well as past team 


chainpions, are recorded on bulletin board. 


6. Team or individual winners are given through 


the daily bulletin. 


7. The daily bulletin gives all urged and needed in- 
formation. 

8. Rules in modified form are posted on bulletin 
board. 


Notification of Contests. 

Notices of the contests are given in the following 
manner : 

1. Schedules are posted on bulletin board. 

2. Official assignments are made one week in ad- 
vance and posted upon bulletin board. 

3. Captains and athletic representatives must notify 
their teams when they are to play. 

4. Games for the day are advertised in the daily 
bulletin at the homeroom period in the following 
manner : 


Games for Tuesday, February 21. 
Sen. Div. Basketball 
Space No. 1. 302 vs. 305 Official A. Jones 
Space No. 2. 306 vs. 307 Official C. Smith 
Space No. 3. 308 vs. 309 Official K. Brown 
Assoc. Div. Basketball 
Space No. 1. 204 vs. 205 Official B. Cain 
Space No. 2. 206 vs. 201 Official R. Ritter 
Jun. Div. Basketball 
Space No. 1. 104 vs. 109 Official C. Riddle 
Space No. 2. 101 vs. 105 Official K. Hansen 
“Yesterday’s game proved to have a lot of excitement. Our 
favorite team is still in the lead. Mr. Devine of homeroom 
104 wagers that his teams will win the championship.” 
Playing Time. 
First lunch period of 40 minutes is for the junior 
division. 
Second lunch period of 40 minutes is for the asso- 
ciate and senior divisions. 
The time allotted for the contests is arranged as fol- 
lows : 
a. 15 minutes for lunch. 
b. 20 minutes playing time. 
c. 5 minutes plus 5 minutes to get to next class is 
used for the “wash and clean-up.” 
d. A loud shrill whistle by division manager calls 
teams ready to play. 
e. Two loud shrill whistles call for games to stop. 
Uniforms or gym suits are optional. No time is 
given for the change. 
Playground ball, basketball, soccer, touch football 
are played on the time limit. 
Choice of innings is noted on the official schedule 
posted. 
Each team is given an equal number of times at 
“First Bats.” 
Care of equipment and facilities. 
The captains of the teams playing are responsible for 
the arrival and the return of all equipment. 
The captain receives and returns equipment used 
to equipment room. 
He is responsible for its return. A charge slip is 
used in issuing it. : 
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The space assignment for tne contests is prear- 
ranged by the director. Space assignment is carried 
on by rotation. 

Athletic representatives of the homerooms care for 
the grounds to see that they are marked off and in 
readiness for their games. 


The Plan of Schedule Organization 
Yearly Organization 


.Junior Division Associate Div. Senior Div. 
Sept. Soccer Touch football Touch football 


Oct. 
Nov. Volleyball Volleyball Volleyball 
Dec. 
Jan. Basketball Basketball Basketball 
Feb, 


Mar. Playground ball Playground ball Playground ball 
Apr. 


May Horseshoes Horseshoes Horseshoes 

June Handball Handball Handball 
Singles and Singles and Singles and 
doubles doubles doubles 


Division winners do not play each other in the vari- 
ous sports. Champions are obtained in each division. 
However, in horseshoes and in handball the divisions 
do play to obtain the high school champion. This ap- 
plies to the singles and doubles. 


Schedule Organization for Volleyball, Playground ball, 
Soccer, Touch football and Basketball. 
I. Junior Division. 

There are 12 homerooms in the junior division. 
These twelve rooms are divided into two divisions. A 
round robin scheme of games is arranged for each di- 
vision of six teams. The round robin is played through 
twice for each division; playing each team twice, and 
playing a total of sixty-three games. Each homeroom 
plays ten games. The homeroom having the highest 
percentage of games won is declared the winner of the 
division. ‘The division winners now play a series of 
five games or less to determine the champion of that 
sport. The following is the formula used in arranging 
the games. Homerooms may be substituted for the 
numbers used. Time allowed is six weeks. Schedules 
showing homerooms in place of numbers are posted on 
bulletin board. 


Schedule for Division No. 1. -No. 2 
12 1-4 1-6 7-8 7-10 7-12 
34 5-3 2-3 9-10 8-11 8-10 
5-6 2-6 5-4 11-12 9-12 11-9 
1-3 1-5 7-9 7-11 
2-5 3-6 8-12 8-9 
64 2-4 10-11 10-12 


Daily Schedule of Games 
First Round 


Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
1-2 3-4 5-6 7-8 9-10 
11-12 2-6 14 5-3 8-1] 
7-10 9-12 2-3 1-6 4-5 
Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
7-12 8-10 11-9 1-3 2-5 
64 1-5 3-6 24 7-9 
10-11 7-11 8-12 8-9 10-12 


Second Round. Repeat first round. 
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Division No. 1. plays division No. 2 a series of fiye 
games for the championship. 

This scheme of play-offs by the division creates a 
greater interest and offers an opportunity for teams 
of one division to challenge teams from the other Pro- 
viding the schedule finishes before the schedule time, 
Many games are played in this way. 

II. Associate Division. 

There are 16 homerooms in the associate division, 
These are of the 9 and 10 grades. These are also di. 
vided into 2 divisions of eight teams each.” The same 
scheme of organization is used as the junior division, 
Each homeroom plays at least seven games. In this dj. 
vision the schedule is played only once. 


Schedule for Division No. 1. 


1-2 6-7 1-8 2-3 3-7 48 4s 
34 5-8 3-6 6-8 4-6 35 29 
5-6 2-4 4-7 1-4 1-5 a 
7-8 1-3 2-5 5-7 2-8 26 38 


Schedule for Division No. 2. 

9-10 14-15 9-16 10-11 11-15 12-16 12-43 
11-12 13-16 11-14 14-16 12-14 ‘11-13 10-15 
13-14 10-12 12-15 9-12 9-13 9-15 9.14 
15-16 9-11 10-13 13-15 10-16 10-14 11-16 
Daily Schedule of Games. 


lst Day 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 
1-2 34 5-6 7-8 6-7 13-16 §=:10-12 
9-10 11-12 13-14 15-16 14-15 36 2» 47 
5-8 1-8 24 1-3 2-5 10-11 14-16 
8th 9th 10th 11th 12th 13th 14th 
9-11 9-16 11-14 9-12 12-14 48 1-7 
2-6 3-7 12-15 455 1-4 13-15 9-13 


10-13 11-15 2-3 11-13 10-15 2-7 3-5 
15th 16th 17th 18th 19th 20th 

6-8 1-4 3-8 46 1-5 2-8 
10-16 12-16 9-15 10-14 12-13 9-14 

5-7 11-16 


Division 1 plays division 2 for the championship. A 
series of five games is played to decide the champion- 
ship. ‘Time allowed is about two months. Maximum 
number of games is sixty-three. Schedules showing 
homerooms in place of numbers are posted on bulletin 
board. 

III. Senior Division. 

There are also 16 homerooms in this division. These 
are grades 11 and 12. The same organization, sched- 
ule, number of games, and time prevails as in the asso- 


ciate division. The same procedure is used as in the 
associate division. 


Organization of Horseshoe and Handball Tournaments. 

The same three divisions are present in these forms 
of elimination. Singles and doubles championships are 
secured in handball and horseshoes. 

The period of time in conducting these contests is 
much less than the games; and hence if the game pro- 
grams run over the time limit of two months, time 
from these contests is available. Horseshoes and hand- 
ball are usually considered individual games and can 
be conducted with greater satisfaction and progress 
during the warm summer days and the closing days of 
school. 

Initial Scheme.—Each athletic representative is given 
a printed form which is the skeleton of the elimination 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Meeting 
the Crisis 


By 
JAMES E. ROGERS 


National Physical Education Service 
New York City 


HIS depression seems to have caused a panic 
ik taxpayers. This coming year government 

expenses will be retrenched vigorously. Expendi- 
tures for education have been cut. Physical education 
has taken its cuts. In some places budgets and per- 
sonnel have been reduced and in a few places the 
program has been cut out. While, however, physical 
education has not suffered as much as some of the other 
so-called “special subjects,” yet there is danger ahead 
this coming year and we must all be prepared. We 
must be alert and do everything possible to maintain 
the progress that physical education has made during 
the past decade. Each must do his bit. 

Situations have been saved or lost according to 
whether some of the following simple common sense 
rules have been observed. Here are a few passing 
thoughts on how best to meet the crisis. 

1. Let us be vigilant and know beforehand what is 
to happen. Forewarned is to be forearmed. Un- 
fortunately in some cases action was suddenly taken 
before the physical education director knew anything 
about it. We must know what is -going on and not 
be caught napping. A situation cannot be saved after 
the damage has been done. It must be saved before it 
is too late and this means that we must keep our eyes 
and ears open and be ready for any emergency with 
a campaign of action to save the situation. 

2. We must be prepared to mobilize our arguments, 
friends, and publicity campaign. One cannot mobilize 
and organize public opinion at the last minute. 

3. Let us be prepared with arguments, facts, data, 
and publicity material. 

4. Do not indulge in any publicity campaign or 
organization campaign to save a situation unless there 
isa real emergency. It is best to remain quiet, produce 
a good program, and saw wood. This is no time to 
spot-light our jobs and to draw fire, but when necessary 
let us have our publicity and organization campaign 
ready to bring public opinion and pressure in our favor. 

5. One of the best ways to save the situation is to 
do a better job. Stay on the job, work harder, and 
give extra time. An effective program that is func- 
tioning and giving service is one of our best bets. You 
can then talk in terms of your service. You can then 
call upon the people you serve to help defend your 
program. This item or that cannot be cut because it 
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is effective and has friends. Your different service 
programs should have rallied both groups and indi- 
viduals ready to support them if they are to be cut. 

6. We must make community contacts especially 
among the state and local organizations working in the 
fields of education, health, safety, athletics, etc. A 
number of national organizations have been very help- 
ful in the past ten years in the support of state pro- 
grams. Among them are the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, American Legion, public health 
or tuberculosis associations, and other groups. We 
should have these forces ready and primed for an 
emergency. Legislators listen to representatives of 
these organizations because they represent a constituency 
—they are voters. A physical education director can- 
not stand alone. He must get group loyalty and 
support. 

7. A physical education director must have friends. 
Many situations have been saved through the support 
of key, influential leaders. In one state it was two 
outstanding individuals who saved the situation at the 
last moment. These key people must be selected care- 
fully. They must know your program and believe in 
it and be ready to attend meetings, speak, and.fight if 
necessary. They should be called upon only at the 
last moment. This is very important. 

8. Identification with the community is most essen- 
tial. In recent cuts, those who saved their jobs and 
programs were those who had identified themselves 
with their communities. In a city where all super- 
visors of special subjects were cut out the supervisor 
of physical education was maintained because he was 
a community man essential to the life of the community, 
who had promoted their play days and festivals and 
fourth of July celebrations. An editorial said he was 
essential. We must be more than just school men. 
One director lost his job because he worked only from 
nine to three and a year ago he refused to help in a 
local movement to help boys because he said he was 
too busy. In the crash he lost his job. In another 
instance a man has been helped because he plays a cello 
in the community orchestra and sings in a luncheon 
glee club. He is also a good physical educator, but 
these extra community contacts give him a rootage and 
a group of friends. In brief, many instances can be 
cited where the physical education program has been 
saved because of its ramifications and its rootage 
through many contacts and services. 

9. We must serve groups like the P.T.A., Ameri- 
can Legion, health organizations, etc. 

10. We must be ready to give extra work and serve 
extra hours during the emergency. 

11. A situation cannot be saved when half of the 
battle is lost at the start. 

In brief, put on an effective program of service 
quietly and do not attract any unnecessary or adverse 
attention, but be ready for an emergency by having 
the facts at hand and a campaign of publicity prepared 
so that you can have it ready for use in case you meet 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Physical Education Class Equipment 


By 









MARK WAKEFIELD 


Director of Physical Education, Central High School, Evansville, Indiana 


HE AIM of all physical education—to provide 
T seis that are physically wholesome and socially 

sound—may be missed entirely if we do not give 
our most careful consideration to the material aspects of 
our program. Philosophers and educators do not like 
to dwell upon that phase of a physical education pro- 
gram that has to do with towels, soap, gym suits, etc. 
Towels are wet and mouldy and gym suits smell bad 
and so it is difficult to associate such things with grace, 
rhythm, beauty, health, and character. Most discus- 
sions and dissertations on the subject of physical educa- 
tion omit all consideration of such prosaic things, and 
yet the teacher who attempts to organize a program 
suddenly awakens to the fact that these things may 
present his first and most serious problem. 


The article is a discussion of the plan used in solving 
the problem of necessary equipment as it is now work- 
ing in Central High School, Evansville, Indiana. Cen- 
tral High School has an enrollment of 932 boys. A 
local ruling requires that all boys take physical educa- 
tion for four years. Very good facilities are provided 
in the way of gymnasium, athletic fields, and a swim- 
ming pool, but no provision is made in the budget for 
towels or gym suits, it being presumed that each boy 
should furnish these items as he 
does his textbooks. The follow- 
ing paragraphs were taken from 
a report made by a committee of 
physical education teachers May 
6, 1931. It depicts conditions as 
they were before the present plan 
was started. 

“Gymnasium suits are required—in 
some instances they are standard—in 
others not. Each individual is re- 
sponsible for the purchase and care of 
his or her uniform. They are kept 
in lockers at school or carried home. 
Students may be seen any time during 
the day carrying gym suits about the 
building. In some places lockers are 
insufficient. In all cases lockers are 
ineffective in so far as protection is 
concerned. 

“As a result of this system the work 
of the physical education classes is 
greatly hampered. Every class has 
from one to a dozen people who can- 
not take the work for lack of equip- 
ment. Students appear half dressed— 
some without shirts, others without 
shoes. Stealing is common—losing 
more common. Some boys buy as 
many as five or six suits during their 





Standard Central High School Uniforms 





high school course. Very few get through with one suit, A 
great number of uniforms are positively unsanitary. When 
suits are sent home to the laundry it is impossible to tell when 
they will be back. 


“In most cases no provision is made for towels. Students 
who try to provide themselves with towels are faced with the 
problem of carrying a wet towel with them, leaving it in a 
locker or having it lost. Without towels it is undesirable to 
require a bath and without the baths it is probably questionable 
whether the physical training period is a benefit or a harm.” 

It was evident that no half way measure would solve 
all these difficulties so we took a big leap and uprooted 
entirely the old system and began all over again. Fol- 
lowing is the plan: every boy is required to pay to the 
school a physical education fee of one dollar each 
semester. Indigents are provided for out of a special 
fund so that the department may be assured one dollar 
from each student enrolled. 

In return for this the department provides for every 
need of the boy in connection with the physical educa- 
tion activities: towels, gym suits, shoes, and socks. In 
addition this plan takes care of all equipment so that 
the boy is saved the expense of a lock, the worry and 
trouble of carrying materials to and from lockers, and 
is guaranteed against loss. In other words, when the 
boy pays his dollar and complies with the rules of the 
department his worries and re- 
sponsibilities end. One half of 
this fee is required to provide 
towels. Each boy is given a 
clean towel after each period, 
which proceeding requires 2,000 
towels a week. The towels are 
plain white turkish towels 18’x 
36” and cost at present prices 
about $1.50 per dozen. They are 
sent to the laundry after being 
used once, where they are fluff 
dried (not pressed or folded). 
This service costs us 3 cents per 
pound and the total bill for laun- 
dry amounts to approximately 
$250.00 per semester. » 

Very good cotton shirts, white 
or in color, can be bought 
in quantities for approximately 
$6.00 per dozen. Trunks may be 
had of exellent quality, washable, 
any color, for approximately 
$7.00 per dozen. If well cared 
for these suits wiM last three 
years—some less, but many more 
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than three years. It is a pleasure to see the classes so 
dressed, with well fitted uniforms, especially when 
every member of the class is equipped. 

The hardest problem in connection with equipment 
had to do with shoes. A minimum price for a satis- 
factory shoe in $1.50 per pair. To provide 800 boys 
with shoes meant an expenditure of $1200, which was 
out of the question. Instead of this we bought 100 
pairs of shoes ranging in size from 3 to 11. Each boy 
was provided with short white socks and the shoes were 
worn by different classes. One advantage to this idea 
is that the shoes are worn out before they rot out. We 
recognize the possibility of infection but we believe that 
the plan of providing individual socks answers this 
criticism. Our experience has been that the greatest 
number of cases of ringworm are with us when school 
opens in the fall and that the cases decrease rather than 
increase as the year progresses. 

Probably the greatest satisfaction in the whole 
scheme comes from the fact that we are able to take 
adequate care of the equipment owing to the fact that 
the department owns it. Our plan is a combination of 
the checking system and the locker system. In one 
large room we have an sufficient quantity of small box 
lockers for each boy to have one. This room has a 
door at each end, which is securely locked. At the 
beginning of the semester each boy is issued a uniform 
and assigned a small locker. Each garment is numbered 
and careful records kept of all issues so that any mis- 
placed equipment can be returned to the proper locker. 
When a class reports (classes average about 40 pupils), 
all undress in an adjacent room. Then they are ad- 
mitted to the locker room. No lockers are locked. As 
soon as all have put on the gym suits and passed on, 
the doors are closed and the remaining equipment is 
locked up. Only two or three minutes are required for 
a class of forty to pass through this room. 

Some of the advantages of the plan are: 

1. Economical—Most boys formerly bought an out- 
fit each year. Some, in fact, had to buy two or more 
each year on account of losing or having them taken. 
Practically no boy bought less than two outfits during 
the four years in high school. 

2. Convenient.—The boys no longer carry suits and 
shoes about the building. There is no tieing of shoes 
to desks and no carrying of the suits home at night 
and back the next day. 

3. Efficient—Formerly it was an unusual occur- 
rence if all boys in a class were dressed for the period 
—usually from one to ten boys in a class would be 
without suits. Out motto now is “Every boy dressed 
every period.” 

4. Hygienic—When boys provided their own suits, 
many of them were never washed, constituting a serious 
menace to the health of the school. Now the suits are 
laundered by the school and there is no interchanging 
of clothing without washing. Clean towels are now 
used in place of mildewed, dirty towels. 

5. Attractive-—Formerly a gym class was unsightly. 
Visitors were even steered away from the gymnasium 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Trim, neat gym suits in bright, cheerful colors pep 
up the entire class. The teacher, also, finds relief from 
possible monotony of repeated routine if each succeed- 
ing class appears in a different and stimulating color 
scheme. And interclass competitions gain interest 
when the contestants are clearly designated by con- 
trasting gym suits. 


All these advantages are easily secured by specifying 
gym suits of FAST COLOR Indian Head Cloth. Physical 
Directors endorse gym or play suits of this fabric 
because it is lighter, neater and WASHABLE. 


It can be identified by the label shown above. Any 
garment carrying this label has the double guarantee 
of its maker and the 


Nashua. Mfg. Co. 


tiheorporeted (623 


Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 


Samples of the 31 Fast Colors sent free on request 


Gym suits of Indian Head Cloth carrying the label 
may be had from these manufacturers: 





New York ao si Philadelphia 
Kenilwort g- Co. 
Sally Middy Co. Gretz & Schwartz 
Chicago 
Dainty Frock Co., Inc. St. Paul , 
Northwestern Garment Simon & Mogilner 
Factory 
Kansas City Troy, N. Y. 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic; Marvin-Neitzel 
Goods Co. Corp. 
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Cortland State Normal School, Cortland, New York, has 
now a four-year major in physical education giving a B.S. 
degree in education. 

* * * 

America is sending more of its children to school. 

The census bureau reported that 69.9 per cent of the boys 
and girls from 5 to 20 were attending school April 1, 1930. 
Ten years before the percentage was 64.3. The 1930 pupils 
totalled 26,849,639. 

More boys than girls were in colleges; more girls than boys 
in lower grades. 

* * * 

Martin I. Foss and his staff are doing some splendid things 
at the Y.M.C.A. College in Chicago. Two men are in charge 
of their physical education activities. H. D. Edgren has 
just completed a study of scoring zones in basketball as 
found through a study of shooting during the college 
intramural schedule. He is also directing a study on 
swimming and life-saving as conducted in the Y.M.C.A.’s. 
M. A. Clevett has been recording the faults and types of 
skills exhibited in volleyball during the college intramural 
schedule and is also developing tests to determine the prog- 
ress and skills in volleyball playing. Dr. Arthur H Stein- 
haus has been on a year’s leave of absence studying the 
physiology of exercise in the laboratories of Dortmund, Ger- 
many. He visited numerous other laboratories while in 
Europe. Hugh A. Rice, who has been associated with Dr. 
Steinhaus in biological work for several years is supervising 
a study of the organisms causing epidermophytosis (athlete’s 
foot), their distribution around the physical department, and 
the effects upon such organisms of the standard and com- 
monly advertised disinfectants. Mr. Rice also has under his 
supervision a study of the activity of the empty stomach 
during rest and exercise and also a study of staleness. Mr. 
Martin I. Foss, in addition to the routine work at the college, 
is related to the Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors in the Central 
Region in a study on measuring the results of Physical 
Education Activities in the Y.M.C.A. Something like thirty 
men are each undertaking some one activity and observ- 
ing boys and men as closely as they can to see what 
actual results are produced upon them by participation. Dr. 
G. G. Deaver is the student health adviser as well as pro- 
fessor of hygiene. He has completed a series of pamphlets 
on Physical Therapy and the practical application of pre- 
ventive medicine and health measures to participants in 
physical education. 

* zs * 

The profession was happy to see those two fine leaders in 
sportsmanship, Yost of Michigan and St. John of Ohio State, 
receive the National Honor Award of the A.P.E.A., in rec- 
ognition of their fine services. .These two men have given 
much to physical education. 

- &) 


The Colorado State Health and Physical Education Associa- 
tion has just published its first monthly News Bulletin of ten 
pages. It is sent to all those interested in the development of 
health and physical education. The first number contained very 
valuable suggestive material. Fred W. Huling and Edna Willis 
are responsible for this Bulletin. Here is a small quotation 
from this Bulletin: 

“The full program of Health and Physical Education should 
be the last activity cut from the curriculum because health, the 
first objective of education, is a very important element of nor- 
mality. It is fundamental to achievement in any field of en- 


deavor and to a full life."—By Clare Small, University of 
Colorado. 
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You will be interested to know that the Normal College of 
the American Gymnastic Union has been affiliated with Jn. 
diana University. 

The agreement between the two institutions establishes a 
relationship for the purpose of exchange of credits, making 
it possible for students of each institution to take part of 
their work at the other and have it apply toward the degree, 
Normal College students will take their senior year’s work 
at Indiana University and receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from the University and the degree of 
Bachelor of Physical Education from Normal College. 

* * * 

Readers of the Journal will be interested in knowing that 
Dr. William H. Mandrey has been appointed President of 
Arnold College in New Haven. Dr. Mandrey has been aggo. 
ciated with the state board of education for a number of 
years prior to going to New Haven to study. Dr. Mandrey 
has always shown a keen interest in health and physica] 
education, especially in the state program of Connecticut, 

* *« * 

I recently paid a visit to Wellesley and was impressed 
with the splendid facilities and program at that institution, 
Three things were particularly impressive: (1) The splendid 
research work that Dr. Eugene Clarence Howe is doing. It 
was a revelation to visit his laboratory and see his many 
inventions and devices to measure physical fitness. Dr, 
Howe is making an outstanding contribution to the science 
of our profession. A visit to his laboratory is worthwhile, 
A visit at Wellesley is not complete unless one spends a 
few hours with Dr. Howe. It was a real treat. (2) Welles- 
ley also is doing an outstanding piece of work in posture 
and posture photography and objective grading. They have 
a mimeographed sheet which describes this effective pro- 
cedure in posture measurements. (3) One is also impressed 
with the number of leaders in our profession who are grad- 
uates of Wellesley. Many of them, of course, were graduates 
of the Boston School of Gymnastics under Miss Amy Ho- 
mans. Some of the outstanding graduates who have become 
national leaders are Mabel Lee, Blanche Trilling, Mary 
Coleman, Helen McKinstry, Ethel Perrin, Marjorie Bouvé, 
and Ethel Cummings. There are many others like Bessie 
Barnes, Helen Bunting, Marguerite Hussey, and Helen 
Hazelton—too many to mention. Two men of distinction in 
physical education have been listed in Wellesley’s faculty 
register—Ernst Hermann, Director of the Sargent School, 
and Dr. William Skarstrom. 

* 














* * 


A hard-working loyal worker in the South is Doctor 
A. B. Miles, who is now president of the Tennessee State 
Physical Education Association. Doctor Miles is connected 
with Vanderbilt University and the International Y.M.C.A. 
College at Nashville. He is doing much to promote and de- 
velop physical education in the State of Tennessee. 

+ = 


There are two outstanding questions in physical education: 
(1) What Secondary Schools (Junior and Senior High Schools) 
Schedule Physical Education First on the Students’ Program? 
and (2) What Colleges Recognize Entrance Credits for Phys- 
ical Education? Answers to these two questions are given in 
the News Letter No. 51 of the National Physical Education 
Service. The study shows many high schools over the country 
schedule physical education first. The number of colleges that 
give entrance credit for physical education is increasing. 

There are a few extra copies of this valuable data which can 
be obtained for fifteen cents. Write James E. Rogers, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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There will be held this fall in the state of Michigan a series 
of conferences on problems of physical and health education and 
the school relationship to the community recreation program. 
They are planned especially for administrators and supervisors 
and will deal in particular with the broadening of the Program 
of physical education, the development of intramural activities, 
and the place which the school may play in the organization 
and growth of a program of community recreation reaching 
oups and ages. 
"os aeet during the first hour to present various prob- 
lems relating to these subjects and to suggest possible solutions 
of them and then to devote the second hour to group discussion 
of these or additional problems. 
* * * 
Dr. D. Oberteuffer has been appointed Professor of Phys- 
ical Education to serve .as chairman of the Graduate Divi- 
sion of the Department of Physical Education at Ohio State 
University. Mr. St. John has been interested for some time 
in establishing a graded program leading to a Master of 
Arts, and later on to a Doctor of Philosophy, degree. It 
is hoped to establish a unified division for both men and 
women in the combined field of health and physical education. 
- = | s 


News from Lockport. A. E. Gay, supervisor of physical edu- 
cation in Lockport writes: “We have organized baseball 
leagues for pupils from the fifth grade up. Nearly one hun- 
dred teams are playing soft ball, self-governed and officiated 
entirely by students. . . . The P.F.I. tests are to be given the 
last week in May. The seed sown during the past few years 
is bearing fruit. Much progress is being made in the cor- 
rection of individual mechanical defects and the entire pro- 
gram for children who are physically below par is receiving 
excellent cooperation and is going strong.” 


George Little, formerly Director of Physical Education and 
Athletics, University of Wisconsin, has gone to Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey, as director of the whole 
program of physical education and athletics. Dr. Spears, 
formerly of the University of Minnesota, lately of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, has gone to Wisconsin as head coach of 
football. 

* * ok 

Attention—In this period of depression and retrenchment 
in expenditures, especially in education, it is well to remem- 
ber what some of the outstanding superintendents have said 
recently. Superintendent Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, Edwin 
C. Broome of Philadelphia, Daniel J. Kelley of Binghamton— 
these three national leaders have practically made a state- 
ment that the health and physical education program should 
be the last to be cut out. Here is a statement by Superintend- 
ent Kelley who, last year, was president of the New York 
State Teachers Association: 

“In these times of depression and economic readjustments 
we have had one very encouraging and refreshing experience 
showing that it is possible to establish relative values in 
matters educational. . 

“We, in common with other places, found unusual limita- 
tions in school finances which required certain curtailment 
in our program and activities. In discussing this with our 
Board of Education, the Board through its president in- 
structed me to make such retrenchments as I felt necessary 
but that I should make one exception, namely in the School 
Health Program. No cuts or curtailments were to be made 
in that work. The president of the board stated, and the 
other members agree with him, that our work in health is 
fundamental at all times but during a period of depression 
it becomes far more vital to the welfare of our children. We 
have regarded this as one of the strongest endorsements that 
has ever been given our School Health Program.” 

“0 = 

A. W. Thompson, State Director of Physical and Health 
Education, State of Michigan, was elected president of the 
important Department of School Health and Physical 
Education, National Education Association. This is a posi- 
tion of honor and responsibility. 
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Splinters, germs constantly threa 
barefoot safety, pain takes out 


pleasure. Dirt makes feet unsightly. 
See, this autumn, that your classes 
are shod with the Leoway Soft Toe 


Ballet. Has proper point and fit 


last made, equalling hand produced * 
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Why Hurt Tender Feet 
by Barefoot Dancing ? 
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article. Short elk sole. Advance ~~ 


offers it at $1.95 pair. 





Athlete’s Foot Protection 
in this Low Priced Sandal 


No matter how the foot is roll- 
ed, the skin is protected from 
contact with the floor. This 
sandal fits like a shoe, has elk 
sole, counter, and is double 
stitched. It is hand lasted, and 
comes in all widths and _ half 
sizes, B to E. Colors: Black, 
white, tan, shades to order. 
Pair, $2.85. Special prices on 
quantity orders. 





ADVAN 





Useful 
| Leotards 
Fit All 
Programs 


Your classes need them for 
adagio, for German work, and 
they are ideal as a tank 
swimming suit. Reinforced 
crotch, silkolene finish, flesh 
color only. Suit, $1.50. 





Fit by mail is guaranteed when 
you order this hand turned 
tap shoe. Theo ties, 1-inch heels, 
sizes (& Y/2 sizes) 2 to 8, A’s 
to D’s. Price, $2.25 pair. ‘Taps 
free. 





Theatrical Shoe @. 
159 N. State St., Dept. 11, Chicago. 


Branch: 6362 Hollywood Blvd., 


to 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 


Hollywood, Calif. 









































KILL tests have two important functions, namely: 
(1) they give the teacher and the student an ac- 
curate comparison of one student’s ability with 
another, (2) they are objective measures of the im- 
provement made during the season. To be of most 
value the tests should be given at the beginning, and 
again at the end, of the season to stimulate the stu- 
dents to improve their skill and to provide a record 
which may be compared with the one taken at the 
beginning of the season. 
The soccer season is here. Try these tests with your 
group and see if they are usable. 


l. The Dribble 


A. Purpose—A time and accuracy test showing ability to 
maintain control of the ball while advancing and dodging 
obstacles. 

B. Preliminary Arrangements.—Three Indian clubs or sim- 
ilar objects placed at 8 yd. intervals, the first club measuring 
9 yds. from the starting line. The distance from the starting 
line to the third club is 25 yds. 

C. Procedure—Before commencing, the soccerball should be 
placed on the starting line in front of the clubs. On a signal 
from the time-keeper, dribble the ball to the right of the first 
club, to the left of the second, and around to the right of the 
third. Without stopping, dribble the ball straight back across 
the starting line. The dribbling may start either to the right 
or left of the first club. 

D. Scoring—The best time out of three trials is recorded. 
If a foul occurs, the time is not taken. The individual drib- 
bling in the least amount of time receives 10 points; others are 
graded in accordance, deducting 2 per cent for every second 
over best record. 

E. Fouls—1. Passing a club without going around it. 
2. Knocking over a club. 3. Kicking the ball back instead of 
dribbling. 
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Il. Trapping - 


A. Purpose—An accuracy test for stopping 
and gaining control of the ball. 

B. Preliminary Arrangements—Two par- 
allel lines drawn 6 yds. apart. 

C. Procedure—The player stands on one 
line facing the official who is on the opposite 
line with the ball. The ball is thrown about 
waist high toward the player, who attempts 
to trap the ball by using any legal trap such 
as the one foot, ankle, or double knee stop. 
The ball is thrown 5 times to the player. When 
trapping the ball, one foot must remain behind 
the line. 

D. Scoring.—Two points are scored for each 
successful legal stop. If a foul is made, no 
points are to be given for that trial. Highest 


possible score for trapping—10 points. 

_ E. Fouls—1. Stopping ball illegally. 2. 
Crossing the 6-yd. line with more than onee 
foot. 

, lil. The Throw-In 
: A. Purpose—An accuracy test for placing 


KNEE the ball at various distances with the legal 
overhead throw. 

B. Preliminary Arrangements.—Place three baseball bags in 
a straight line 3 yds. from the touch line and 2 yds. apart— 
measurements are taken from center of bases. The bases are 
3 yards., 5 yds., and 7 yds., respectively, from the throw line. 

C. Procedure—Standing on the touch line, 5 overhead 
throw-ins are taken. The object of the test is to hit the bags. 

















Soccer Skill Tests 






By 


MILDRED VANDERHOOF 


Graduate of Panzer College, East Orange, N. J. 
and State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 





Points increase with the distance. A legal overhead throy 
must be taken: 1. Feet on or behind the touch line. 2, Pag 
of both feet remaining on the ground. 3. Ball thrown with two 
hands over head. 4. Facing field of play. 

D. Scoring.—Ball hitting the first base scores %4 point. Ball 
hitting the second base scores 1 point. Ball hitting the thirg 
base scores 2 points. The score of the five trials is recorded, 
Highest possible score is 10 points. 

E. Fouls.—1. Illegal throw-in does not score. 


IV. The Place Kick 


A. Purpose—An accuracy test for goal kicking. 

B. Preliminary Arrangements.—Be sure the penalty kick 
mark is 12 yds. from the end line in front of the goal. 

C. Procedure—tThe ball is placed on the penalty kick mark 
and kicked toward the goal. No guarding of the goal is es. 
sential. The object is to kick the ball between the goal posts 
underneath the crossbar. Only one kick for each trial is 
allowed. Five trials constitute the test. 

D. Scoring.—lf the ball enters the goal mouth on the fly, 
2 points are awarded; on the bounce, 1 point is awarded; on 
the roll, % point is awarded. No points will be given if the 
goal is not made. Record total number of points made on the 
five kicks. 

E. Fouls—1. Kicking the ball from any spot other than the 
12-yd. penalty kick mark. 2. Kicking the ball when it is not 
stationary. 3. Kicking the ball more than once on a trial, 


V. The Drop Ball 


A. Purpose—A tést for securing distance on the kick, 
especially when the ball is in the air. 

B. Preliminary Arrangements—A space at least 50 yds, 
long is marked at 5 yd. intervals. The distance from the 
starting line to the first line is 10 yds., others are all 5 yds, 
apart. . 

C. Procedure—Standing on or behind the starting line, the 
ball is thrown straight up into the air, and after allowing it to 
bounce on the ground to knee height, it is kicked. Measurement 
is taken from the spot where the ball first touches the ground 
after the kick. Three kicks are taken. Record the best out of 
the three trials. 

D. Scoring—The scoring will follow the plan below. If 
the ball lands between: 1-10 yds. 1 point is awarded; 10-15 yds. 
2 points are awarded; 15-20 yds. 3 points are awarded; 20-25 
yds. 4 points are awarded; 25-30 yds. 5 points are awarded; 
30-35 yds. 6 points are awarded; 35-40 yds. 7 points are award- 
ed; 40-45 yds. 8 points are awarded; 45-50 yds. 9 points are 
awarded; 50 or over 10 points are awarded. Any ball bouncing 
on the 50-yd line or beyond receives ten points, which is the 
maximum score. If a foul is made, no points are given for 
that trial. 

E. Fouls—1. Failing to kick the ball on the first bounce. 
2. Kicking the ball before it has reached the ground. 3. Not 
facing field of play. 


VI. Volleying 


A. Purpose—A test for measuring the distance a player can 
propel the ball before it strikes the ground. This test consists 
of the use of just the forehead, shoulder, hip, and knee. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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5 “Liow We Do It” 


A Popular Playground Slide 




















E FEEL here that we have “turned a geographical play- 
W round handicap into an asset.” The present location of 
the slide was formerly an eyesore in the form of a junk pile 
and weed patch. The cost of the slide complete as it now stands 
was $89.75. It is 60 feet in length. Few commercial slides are 
made in greater lengths than 35 feet and some of these are listed 
as high as $200. A playground equipment salesman quoted me 
an approximate price of $450.00 on a 60 foot slide. Our slide is 
of stronger construction than most and at no point is it more 
than four feet from the ground. Of course, we are fortunate 
in having a slope which fits the purpose nicely. 

Although our slide was constructed primarily for the use of 
grade children, we find that our high school students use it 
continually. It is also a community attraction on holidays and 
Sundays, at which time the old again become young, some by 
actually participating in the fun, others by sitting by and watch- 
ing the activity. Practically everyone in the community has 
“tried” the slide, even a few who have passed the age of 70. 

This piece of equipment has unquestionably aided in promot- 


ing discipline throughout the school. Absences and tardinesses , 


show a decrease over the same period of time for last year to 
which I believe the playground equipment is a contributing 
factor. Our teachers are of the opinion that the playground 
equipment has been a contributing factor in increased interest 
in studies. 

The photo was taken during the morning recess period and 
presents a typical scene at our school during favorable weather. 
The cost is approximately 5c per child per year—the apparatus 
is in continual use on nice days. It will accommodate 150 pupils 
in the fall season and over 200 during the -warmer weather. 
—By M. G. Moore, Superintendent, Manchester Public Schools, 
Manchester, Illinois. 


The Playground Slide at Manchester, 
IHinois 
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A Suggestion for the School Lunch 


THE enclosed letter has been used in our health program in 

an attempt to educate people regarding school lunches. Our 
school cafeteria closed down this year and so I was rather 
interested to know what our students were eating for their noon 
lunch. We received many letters in reply to the questionnaire 
sent out and on the whole found that conditions were very 
unsatisfactory. We therefore sent the following letter to the 
parents of our school children in an effort to better the noon 
lunch situation. 


Dear Mother: 


I am going to discuss with you one of the most important 
things concerning the health of your boy and girl—the child’s 
school lunch. Food is the building and repair material for the 
body. A lack of milk, for example, in our diet during our young- 
er days often causes poorly formed teeth. Foods give us energy. 
Foods regulate changes in the body on which health and growth 
depend. Therefore, we must choose our foods wisely in order 
to get health, which is really the basis for good school work. 

Your child’s school lunch should be planned just as carefully 
as any other meal. It should supply at least one-third of the 
food needs of the day. It should include material for energy 
(fat, sugar, and starch), growth and repair (protein and min- 
erals), protection (vitamins), and bulk. Protection foods help 
the body to guard against infections, contagious diseases, poor 
teeth and bone development, and even poor appetite and the 
common cold. Fruit in some form (preferably fresh) should 
be used in every school child’s menu. 

The weather has much to do with our appetites. On cold 
snowy days your boy or girl is likely to be hungry and con- 
sequently will relish a good warm meal. On warm days the 
desire for food is not so keen, so there should be a plan for 
something that will tempt the appetite. In proportion to adults, 
school children really need more food than their parents because 
they need extra food for growth, and because they are so much 
more active. They are younger, therefore their resistance 
against diseases and infection is less. However, quality in food 
selection is much more important than quantity. 

I think that all of us will agree that everyone should have 
something hot for the noon meal. A thermos bottle to carry 
warm soups, etc., will be one of the best investments you can 
make in the interests of your child’s health. 

Miss Lorna Willis, head dietitian at the Holy Family Hos- 
pital, and I have made a study of school lunches for children. 
The menus suggested are designed to 
fulfill the requirements of a well bal- 
anced meal. The carried school lunch 
at best is not ideal, and so extra pre- 
caution in lunch planning is advised for 
this type of meal. 


1. Sandwiches with sliced tender 
meat for filling; baked apple; 
cookies; or frosted cake. 

Slices of meat loaf or bean loaf; 

sandwiches; stewed fruit; small 

frosted cake. 

3. Crisp rolls, hollowed out and 
filled with chopped meat or fish, 
moistened and seasoned, or mixed 
with salad dressing; orange, apple, 
a mixture of sliced fruits, or 
berries; cake. 

4. Lettuce or chopped celery sand- 
wiches; cup custard; jelly sand- 
wiches ; fruit. 

5. Cottage cheese sandwiches, or a pot 
of cream cheese with bread-and- 
butter sandwiches; peanut butter 
sandwiches; fruit; cake. 

6. Hard-boiled eggs; baking-powder 
biscuits; celery or radishes; cake, 
cookies, or a few pieces of candy. 


nN 


Bottle of whole milk; thin corn 
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bread and butter ; dates ; apple. : 

8. Raisin or nut bread with butter; cheese; orange’; cookie or 
cake. 

9. Jelly sandwich; egg sandwich; orange or apple; celery; 
chocolate milk shake (cocoa with milk) ; cookies. 

10. Peanut butter sandwich; cold meat sandwich; tomato (raw 
or canned); banana; oatmeal cookies; milk. 

11. Baked bean sandwich; lettuce sandwich; apple sauce; sweet 
chocolate. 

12. Cheese sandwich; crisp bacon and tomato, or crisp bacon 
and lettuce sandwich; milk; baked custard; apple or 
orange. 

13. Salmon sandwich; lettuce sandwich;:milk; dates or figs; 
sweet chocolate. 

14. Prune sandwich; chicken or cold meat sandwich; raw car- 
rot; rice pudding; milk. 

15. Whole wheat sliced banana sandwich; peanut butter sand- 
wich; hot tomato soup; milk; orange; cookies. 

16. Jelly sandwich with creamed cheese; chicken broth; ripe 
banana sponge cake. (Left-over vegetable may be added 
to the chicken broth.) 

It would be ideal if you could sent a hot vegetable soup on 
every cold day, and especially soups made of milk. I have 
not added soups to many of the first suggested menus but you 
may substitute a soup instead of one of the sandwiches. 

In preparing a lunch keep in mind that you need a variety 
of the following: 

1. Proteins for building and repairing material for the body, 
as milk, cheese, eggs, meat, nuts. 

2. Energy foods as sugars, starches, and oils. ; 

3. Body regulating foods as fruits, vegetables, dark breads 
(whole wheat, rye, graham), orange juice, milk, green 
leafy vegetables. Your child should be encouraged to drink 
at least six glasses of water daily, preferably between 
meals. 

4. Heat producing foods as fats, oils (butter, cream). 

Unfortunately most of the foods that children need for the 
development of strong, healthy bodies are comparatively ex- 
pensive even when produced at home. Most families cannot 
afford to use unlimited amounts of milk, eggs, butter, fruits, 
vegetables, and so using cereals and sugar is as much a matter 
of economy as of convenience. In the light of our present 
knowledge of the requirements of the human body in childhood, 
one of the worst diets that could be used would be made up of 
chiefly bread and sweets. There is likely to be no danger, 
however, if each child has each day a pint and a half of milk, 
a serving of tomato or orange, a green vegetable and an ounce 
of butter. Keeping down the cost of the diet by getting a 
larger part of the fuel from cheap sources, such as low priced 
cereals, as oatmeal, etc., is entirely permissible providing other 
necessary foods are also given with it. 

Milk is the ideal food. No one food offers so good a com- 
bination of vitamins, lime, and proteins, as milk and since 
these three substances are needed by children, milk may be 
considered very essential in their diet. 

I am in hopes that these suggestions may be of some help. 
We would also appreciate suggestions from any mother who 
has made a study of diet. 


Very truly yours, 


By Robert Lindwall, Director, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
* * * 


A Procedure for Handling Tennis and Golf Schedules 


‘HE following brief outline will explain a procedure we have 
used successfully for promoting a wide and sustained interest 
in tennis and golf at our school. The same procedure may be 
used successfully in other sports such as handball, squash, horse- 
shoes, and other individual activities. 
1. Post notice. 
(Sample) 
TENNIS NOTICE 
All men interested in competing in the all-college elimination 
and round-robin tennis tournament, which will afford an op- 
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portunity to compete during entire season and earn a Positi 
on the Varsity team, should sign below before March 1st. 


John Smith 
George Ellis 
etc. 


006060 06668 Be 
rs 
©0006 @6 bene 


COCCCEEOCOOO  j —  § | 0:0: '00 0:0 o 0 ete 


II. From the above list of names we draw up the follow; 
elimination or match play schedule which must be played of 
before a specified date. Men who have played in similar tour- 
naments in previous years are seeded according to ranking at 
the close of a previous tournament. This is done to give men 
credit for previous experience. Then, too, this method tends 
to place men so the best players will survive longer in the 
elimination tournament and thus give them a better position jn 
the round-robin tournament which will follow. The top posi. 
tions in the round-robin, of course, are desirable since the 
group is selected to represent the college in intercollegiate 
competition. 


Sample of Schedule 


(Must be played (Must be played (Must be played 
before March6) before March9) before March 12) 








consbatat alatal 7} 
Dkitiasnaawias | 4 
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ee | 5 
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III. From the above elimination tour- 
Name nament the following round-robin is 
posted with names in a definite order 
Losec eeeee eee. 8 according to ratings in the above tour- 
SOT 1 nament. The order we use is to place 
Ciekesditeneand 4 the winner (#8) in Position 1 on the 
eee oe 5 Players Board, to place the runner-up 
| aes 2 (#1) in Position 2 and then to work 
* OES 3 back and down which would give the 
7 6 order as listed. 
ipa - We use a board with numbers printed 
ina aadania y on and each competitor has a card with 
his name on it. This card is hung on 
10 two nails or hooks placed opposite a 
etc. number. This permits changing names 
about easily. 











IV. Playing off round-robin. 





First Round 
wr Sample of notice hung next to board. 


The following matches in the first round 


2. of play must be played off before 6 o’clock 
3. March 16th and the winner must post the 
4. score. 

5. 1 vs. 3* 6-0, 6-4 |. 

6 2* vs. 4 6-2, 4-6, 6-2 

: 5* vs. 7 4-6, 6-4, 6-4 

7. 6 vs. 8* 6-4, 6-4 

8. 











*Indicates loser. On bulletin board a line is drawn through these 


numbers. 


V. From the above results you would change the order of 
names and schedule matches to be played off before some future 
date. 
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: p The following matches must be played 
3. -#4 off before 6 o’clock March 18th. 

4. -#2 4 vs. 1 

5. -#6 6 vs. 3 

6. -#7 7 vs. 2 

7, -#5 8 vs. 5 

8. -#8 











VI. Rules regarding round-robin tournament : 

1. If a match is not played the man in charge of the tourna- 
ment must declare either of two men a winner by determining 
who was responsible for not playing. (Certain men will be 
found to be lacking in interest and frequent violations may be 
cause for dropping from tournament.) 

2. No definite order can be selected for pairing men, but cer- 
tain rules may be drawn up. 

a. No man to play a man more than three positions above. 

b. Winner shall always play a man above in match following. 

c. Loser shall always play a man ranked below in next match. 

d. If there is an odd number of competitors or if certain top 
men have defeated all men in three positions below so that they 
are not scheduled, then there might be an extra man who would 
not have a match during a certain round. In this contingency, 
he should not be lowered but should be given a match in the next 
round, while some other competitor goes matchless. 

3. Those in charge of tournament may make any adjustments 
which will fill own local situation. 

4, If five men are wanted for Varsity competition those who 
occupy the five top positions at a time specified previously will 
be selected to compose the team. In case one of the top men 
cannot play because of ineligibility or other reasons the next 
man in order shall be selected —By John Bos, Athletic Director, 
Junior College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


* * * 


“Line Ball” 
(A preparatory game for Speedball) 
THE object of line ball is to teach the technique of catch- 
ing, aiming and placing a kicked ball, and of protecting 
oneself against a kicked ball. Girls usually are inexperi- 
enced in kicking a ball and need this training before enter- 
ing the more complicated game of Speedball. 

Space.—When introducing the game, use a space about the 
size of a tennis court, playing the long way of the court. 
As the players become more proficient, the distance between 
the lines may be increased, the center space remaining the 
widest. 


X X X X X X X KX KX KX XK OX OX OX TeamA 
000000000 0 0 0 O O Team B 
X X X X X X X X KX KX OX OX OX OX TeamA 
0000000000 0 0 0 O Team B 
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The Game.—The ball is bounced or thrown into the center 
neutral space by the referee and any player from either 
front line may secure it, passing it back to her own line. 
The object of the game is to kick the ball from one line 
to a player of the same team on the opposite side of the 
center space. To score, the player kicking and the one 
catching the ball must be able to reach her own line with 
one foot from the point at which the catch is made. Jump- 
ing to the line is not permissible. The ball should be passed 
along the line before the kick is attempted. This is to 
avoid the guards who should be so active that it is difficult to 
make the kick. 


Guarding—When a player has the ball, a player from the 
opposite team, either line, may guard her, the rules for guard- 
ing being the regulation girls’ basketball rules. Players 
should be encouraged to remain on their own side of the center 
neutral space, and it is not permissible for players to pass 
through the front line on the opposite side of the center space 
from their home line. Back line players may guard front line 
players and vice versa. 

Guards must stand at least three feet from the player with 
the ball. (For passed ball,-see basketball rules.) 

A kicked ball is difficult to stop and especial attention should 
be given to the following rule: The guard holds one hand in 
front of her face, palm out, and the other arm straight over 
her head, palm out. Thus she protects her own face and can 
stop the ball after it has been kicked. The object is to block 
the ball after it has been kicked, not to interfere with the kick 
itself, 


Boundaries.—-When a ball goes beyond the boundary line, a 
player from any line may go after it. All the other players 
may go, too, and herein lies one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the game. A most exciting game of “keep away” may 
be in progress while the ball is being returned to the lines, every 
girl in both teams participating. 

Fouls.— 

1. Overguarding (Basketball rules). 

2. Knocking the ball from player’s hand. 

3. Walking with ball (Basketball rules). 

4. Interfering with kick. 

5. Crossing front line on opposite side of center space. 
6. Unnecessary roughness. 


Penalty.—Ball is given to player on opposite team for free 
kick. 


Scoring—A player on the line kicks ball across the center 
neutral space to a member of the same team. If both players 
can touch their home lines with one foot (from the point at 
which the ball is kicked and caught) one point is scored by 
that team; providing the ball is caught correctly. The ball 
must be pulled in close to the body, “hug the ball’ as it were. 
A kicked ball is difficult to hold but if hugged to the body, 
can be held securely. It is important that this rule be observed 
in counting the score—By Mary Stehley Close, High School of 
Commerce, San Francisco, California. 








The Seven Advanced Fea- 
tures of the Robins Hygienic 


1 WASHABLE 


6 REASONABLY PRICED 
7 GUARANTEED 
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: 79 Howe Avenue 














ROBINS HYGIENIC MATS 


Mat Already installed in numerous schools and colleges throughout the 
United States, Robins Hygienic Mats are proving their efficiency, service 


Why teach Health and use dirty, unsanitary mats? 


A trial will convince you of their superiority. 


and durability. 
2 DUST PROOF 
3 SANITARY Mats do not soil uniforms. 
4 RESILIENT 
5 DURABLE 


THE ROBINS HYGIENIC MAT CO. 


Robins Hygienic 


Prices on request 


SHELTON, CONN. 
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| lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 





DAANY city departments of physical education publish 
News Letters. Number 5, Volume 2 of the “Discobolus” 
(Cincinnati) contains some very interesting items: 

At a recent joint meeting of the Cincinnati Health and 
Physical Education Association and the Cincinnati Branch 
of the Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation, Miss Ethel Bowers of the National Recreation 
Association, New York, addressed the meeting on “Problems 
and Present Programs of Athletics for Women and Girls.” 
Miss Bowers has been making an intensive study of girls’ 
athletics in the United States for a number of years and is 
well qualified to give expert opinion on the subject. Later, 
in the gymnasium, an. explanation and demonstration of 
dance forms from the old classic ballet to the most modern 
type of expressionistic dancing was given by Paul Bachelor, 
director of the Zoc Opera Ballet. 

Gym Costume Regulations—While most members of the 
department dress satisfactorily for teaching their gymnasium 
classes, there are some who must be taken to task. The 
utmost freedom is granted the teacher in choosing his cos- 
tume but it must be neat and clean. Men should not wear 
vests or sweat shirts while teaching. It is suggested that 
a special pair of long blue gym trousers or knickers be worn 
with white shirts. Women may wear knickers or bloomers 
and shirts or middies, making a pleasing black and white 
combination, or a one-piece wash suit of any color, but 
care should be exercised to remain within the bounds of 
propriety. 

* * * 
A RECENT survey of the health habits of 600 teachers in 
a widely distributed area showed that nearly sixty-three 
per cent of them took no daily exercise other than that in- 
volved in getting to their classrooms.—Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education. 
: £2 


Spe from Chicago—School Boys Safety Patrols—The 
School Boy Safety Patrol force was organized in 1920 for 
the purpose of protecting the lives of the school children 
on their way to and from school. Rules and regulations 
have been established which have been accepted by the 
National Safety Council for use throughout the country. 
Since the establishment of the Patrol in 1920 there has been 
a steady decrease in the number of child fatalities. The 
authority of the police department behind the work of the 
School Boy Safety Patrols gives added weight in carrying on 
the work successfully. 
* * x 


R. M. M. Ready is Associate Specialist in Physical Edu- 
cation, Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. She has issued a valuable mimeographed 
circular, “Requirements by State Departments of Education 
for Teachers and Supervisors of Physical Education in Grade 
and High Schools.” 
* * &* 
ILLIAM G. Moorhead, State Director of Pennsylvania, 
was elected President of the National Society of State 
Directors of Physical Education; N. P. Neilson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and James E. Rogers, Secretary. 
* * * 


A RNOLD F. Fink is Director of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education for the School District of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. Some four years ago there were only 
three in the department which now has thirteeen—a rapid 
growth that covers the whole program of health and physical 
education. 
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ARL Schrader, National Chairman of the Comm 
Physical Education, National Congress of Parents 
Teachers, has prepared thirteen physical education atl 
for the P.T.A. ~ 
These questions should be presented by a teac 
meeting of the council or a local association as a basis fo 
joint discussion of this subject by parents and teachers: 
1, Does the athletic program involve all students or ; | 
a few? (It should involve all.) ie 
2. Has the teacher in charge been especiall 
his task? (He should be.) 

3. Is the girls’ program supervised by a w ? 
should be.) , ee 

4. Do the girls play their games according to girls’ 
(They ought to.) ities: 

5. Do the football teams play more than six interschoo| 
games a season? (The Department of Superintendenc 
ommends five.) . 

6. Do the basketball teams play more than one game a 
week? (They ought not to.) 

7. Do the girls play between the halves of the boys’ games? 
(They ought not to.) ; 

8. Are the basketball games for both boys and girls played 
in the afternoon? (It is wise for them to be.) 

9. Are the physical conditions of the players determined 
by a physician prior to play? (They should be.) 

10. Is the management of athletics entirely in the hands of 
school authorities? (It should be.) 

11. Do the girls share equally with the boys in the use of 
the physical education equipment? (They should.) 

12. Has the principal in his office a definite health program 
for both junior and senior high schools? (He should have.) 

13. Has the principal in his office a definite physical edy- 
cation program? (He should have.) 

* * * 
MISss Helen Westfall, Director of Physical Education for 
Women, Mayville, North Dakota, is an active leader in 

organizing a State Physical Education Association in North 
Dakota. The final details of organization were perfected 
this fall at the state teachers’ meeting in Grand Forks. The 
following are the officers of the North Dakota Society: 
President, Helen Westfall, State Teachers College, Mayville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mildred Freid, Bismarck High School, 


Bismarck; Representative, Mid-West, P. E. Michelson, City 
Schools, Fargo. 
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*x * * 


[>*. A. D. Browne of George Peabody College, Nashville, 

Tennessee, on November 6, 1927, sent out letters to phys- 
ical education teachers in the South requesting them to vote 
on their choice of six folk dances that should be taught to high 
school students, so that whenever there was an occasion for 
recreation it would be a simple matter to have the group enter 
into a folk dance that they all knew. The following is the 
result of the replies received. 


BR. We TOE oc cine cneseece 96 voted for Ist place, 
2. Gathering Peascods ........... 35 voted for 2nd place. 
3. We Won't Go Home Till Morning 44 voted for 3rd place. 
4. Pop Goes the Weasel ........... 34 voted for 4th place, 
I re ere 39 voted for 5th place. 
6. Barn Dance 


Sic Ay ernest 32 voted for 6th place. 


™ Office of Education, Department of Interior, in Circu- 
lar No. 55 has presented a splendid study in regard to 
coaching and coaches in our secondary schools. This material 
has been compiled by Dr. Marie M. Ready, Associate Special- 
ist in Recreation. 

* * * 


T= national Recreation Association has just published a 
valuable booklet called Surfacing Playground Areas. It is 
a committee report on the surfacing of areas devoted pri- 
marily .o children’s play, and to specially surfaced courts 
used for tennis, handball, and other similar games—price 50c. 
Everybody is asking about surfacing and many questions are 
answered in this pamphlet. 
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HE following were elected officers of the Florida Health 
and Physical Education Association: Miss Lorna Richard- 
son, Jacksonville, president; E. Benton Salt, Gainesville, 
en president ; C. M. Miles, Tallahassee, secretary; D. B. 


Wright, Tampa, treasurer. 
x * * 


NN KANSAS City there are fifty-eight elementary school 
I buildings with gymnasiums, eight of these having two gym- 
nasiums each. Eight buildings are unfinished and the next 
unit to be built will probably include the gym. Seventeen 
buildings are old or temporary structures. Some will prob- 
ably be abandoned in a few years. Some of the better build- 
ings may receive gymnasiums if the demand persists and 


the building fund allows. ay 


HERE is a great interest in skill training in physical edu- 
T cation programs over the country. One of the fundamental 
jobs is to teach definite skills. A companion movement that 
is sweeping the country is the development of a stunt pro- 
gram for boys and girls, particularly for the intermediate and 
junior high school ages—from nine to fifteen years. Pittsburgh 
public schools have developed an individual stunt chart for 
boys and girls. This chart is issued by the Department of 
Hygiene, Division of Grade School Athletics. C. W. Nethaway 
has sent the chart, and following are the four divisions with the 
lists of stunts: 

BEGINNER 
Fish Hawk Dive 
Jumping Jack 
Human Rocker 
Seal Slap 


Forward Roll 
Knee Dip 
Posture Squat 
Elephant Amble 


Human Ball Balance Wand 

Dog Run Palm Spring 
JUNIOR 

Tip Up Crane Dive 

Backward Roll Stiff Leg Bend 

Wand Serpentine The Top 


Wand Corner Bend 
Acrobatic Steps 
Chair Stand 


Backward Bend 
Shoulder Stand 
Wall Hand Stand 


STUNTSTER 

Head Stand Head Spring 
Cart Wheel Brick Hop 
Single Squat Dive and Roll 
Heel Knock Jump Stick 
Jump Foot Wrestlers Bridge 
Arch Stand Two Hand Dip 

ADVANCED STUNTSTER 
Hand Stand One Hand Dip 
Hand Walk Turn Under Stick 
Toe Jump Human Knot 


Shoulder Stand Ankle Throw 
Hand Balance Bear Turn 
Hand Spring Lever 
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N P. NEILSON of California has made a splendid report 
*on the “Evaluation of Teacher-Training Institutions Pre- 
paring Physical Education Teachers.” This report was 
thoroughly discussed at two meetings at the Philadelphia 
convention. It will be discussed at the Society of College 
Directors of Physical Education this winter. A joint na- 
tional committee is being formed to work with Mr. Neilson, 
this committee to represent the following groups interested: 

The Society of College Directors for Men, 

The Society of College Directors for Women, 

The American Physical Education Association, 

The National Education Association, 

The State Directors of Health and Physical Education, 

The City Directors or Administrators of Health and Physi- 


cal Education. 
* * * 


Mest state physical education associations now have 
monthly bulletins. They are doing much to build up a 
professional spirit throughout the state. Texas has just pub- 
lished a monthly news bulletin which contains worthwhile 
material. Frances M. Alexander of Dallas is Secretary- 
Treasurer of the State Association. 

* * & 


|N EIGHTY counties of Illinois, teachers are given credit 
toward the renewal of their certificates for serving hot 
lunches in their schools. 
* * * 


A oeninG to an announcement by the Wingate Memorial 
Foundation of New York City, the Wingate Athletic Lec- 
tures of the School year, 1932-33, are to be conducted in cooper- 
ation with the School of Education of New York University 
as a four-point graduate course in the “Organization and Teach- 
ing of Athletic Games.” The Winter Term, beginning Saturday, 
October first, at 11 A.M. in the School of Education Gymnasium, 
will be devoted to the consideration of basketball and fifteen 
related games, also volleyball, handball, and related games. 

The Wingate Memorial Foundation will continue its previous 
plan of publishing these lectures in book form. The third volume 
of this series, Aims and Methods in School Athletics, for 1931- 
32, edited by E. Dana Caulkins, Secretary of the Foundation, is 
just off the press. 

The continuance of the broadcasting of these lectures is still 
uncertain. No definite arrangements have yet been made with 
the broadcasting companies. Listeners, who have enjoyed the 
broadcasts and wish the further development of this type of 
educational program, should write to the Columbia or National 
Broadcasting systems of New York City. 

* * * 
TTENTION is called at this time to the fact that the sum- 
mary of the Recreation Section of the Mid-West District 
Association Convention which appeared in the June Journal 
did not contain the following information which has since been 
received. The speaker was Mr. Louis Kulcinski, State Super- 
visor of Illinois, on the topic “Playgrounds and Recreation, a 
School Challenge.’ The chairman was Miss Mabel Madden, 
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Recreation Department, Cincinnati, Ohio, and the secretary was 
Mr. H. G. Danford, Lima, Ohio. 
* * * 

A MOTION picture entitled “Grandfather Molar,” showing 

the presentation of a dental health play by pupils of the 
Eugene Field School, Chicago, may be borrowed free of charge 
by responsible schools and organizations on payment of trans- 
portation charges. The film conveys health information in an 
unusually interesting form to every school child who sees it. 
It will also be of great service, first, in inculcating the idea 
among schoolmen of teaching health as an integral part of the 
school curriculum; second, in illustrating to them how easily 
this sort of instruction can be furthered by the presentation of 
health plays as school projects; and, third, in showing teachers 
and pupils, by means of the movie itself, how readily such plays 
can be produced and presented. 
Applications for securing the film on loan may be addressed 
to the Chicago Dental Society, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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OME of the new bulletins of the Federal Office : 
S which may be of interest to our readers are as cane — 
Safety Education, Helps for Schools in C onstructing q C 

of Study, Bulletin 1932 No. 8, Price 10c. i: 
Physical Education and Health Education as a Part of 
General Teacher-Training Curricula, Bulletin 1932 No . 
Price 10c. 4 
Research in Higher Education, Bulletin 1931 No. 12, Price 15¢, 
Record of Current Education Publications, Jan.-March 193 
Price 10c. Be 
These may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docy 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, ; 


* * * 


THE following interesting information has come to the Journat 

offices in a letter from Mr. Herschell Emery, Director of 
Physical Education for the Oklahoma City public schools: 

“Oklahoma City increased our number of playgrounds from 
13 to 42 during this past summer. Our playgrounds attendance 
increased from 103,000 to 678,410. This is one method which 
we are using to combat idleness and unemployment. We were 
enabled to do this by the cooperation of the city and the Board of 
Education. These two governing bodies joined hands and under 
the supervision of the Board of Education put over the program, 
It seems to me that this is a creditable showing if we consider 
that in many cities the physical education and recreation de. 
partments have been cut rather than increased.” 


* * * 


THE present proportion of enrollment in American high 

schools has never been equalled in any other period or jn 
any other country, and the pouring in may be assumed to indi- 
cate that rapidly increasing proportions of children from what 





are termed the lower economic levels are being given the oppor- 
tunities of education at the secondary level.” Enrollment in- 
creases have been 4 per cent of high school age boys and girls 
in 1890 to approximately 50 per cent today. 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of the University of Chicago, noted 
authority on*high school education, makes this statement in 
connection with the first formal summary of “findings” of the 
National Survey of Secondary Education provided for by Con- 
gress and lasting three years, which he directed. 

“Certain projects of the Survey have discovered widespread 
tendencies to change in the curriculum of the schools,” Doctor 
Koos also reports. “One study showed an increase in the num- 
ber of different courses offered. . .. The dominant shifts in 
subjects required of all pupils have been away from foreign 
language and mathematics (college entrance required subjects) 
and toward social subjects and physical education. One classi- 
fied high school in the East recorded a decline in foreign lan- 
guage and mathematics from 95.6 per cent of all work taken in 
1890 to 58.6 per cent in 1930. For a high school in the West, 
the proportion in the same subjects declined over a similar peri- 
od from 54.5 per cent to 32.7 per cent. Non-academic subjects 
including the fine arts, practical arts, and physical education 
have shown an increase.” 
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SMALL pamphlet containing “A Statement of Health 
A Education Procedure,” has been issued by the New England 
Health Education Association through its Publicity chairman, 
Marion R. Kanter, 3 Carment St., Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
This interesting statement gives in condensed form suggestions 
concerning the administration of the whole program of school 
health work based on the Proceedings of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. 

os * 4 
THE University of Illinois has just established a School of 
| power Education. The new school will operate on a par 
with other schools and colleges comprising the university. From 
the standpoint of organization, the school includes three main 
divisions with responsibilities as indicated below: 

1. Physical Education for Men 

Professional course for men 
Required physical education for men 
Intramural sports 
Faculty sports 
2, Physical Education for Women 
Professional course for women 
Required physical education for women 
Intramural sports 
Faculty sports 
3. Health Service 
Health instructions 
Health examinations 
Health advice 
Campus sanitation 
The most significant thing in the new set-up perhaps is the 
fact that the professional course is now supervised directly by 
those teaching and directing physical education. In the past 
the professional course was a division in the College of Educa- 
tion. In the new set-up, the College of Education no longer 
has the administration of the professional training curriculum. 
A new professional training curriculum will be placed before 
the Senate for official approval in time to be put in operation at 
the beginning of next year. 
* * * 
D®: C. L. Brownell has the following interesting comment 
concerning the improved gymnasium facilities at Yale Uni- 
versity : 

“A visit to Yale University impresses the physical educator 
with the new indoor facilities. The Payne Whitney Gymnasium, 
erected from funds given by the Payne Whitney family, stands 
as a monument to modern architecture in this field. 

“The structure contains three units, each possessing a distinct 
function, but so arranged that an interchange of activities is 
possible. One unit is planned primarily for athletic events; 
another contains a splendid swimming pool; while the third 
comprises a huge amphitheater capable of accommodating large 
groups of students for diversified activities. 

“An outstanding feature of the plant provides for eight hand- 
ball courts, twenty-nine standard squash racquets courts, and 
separate rooms for wrestling, boxing, and rowing.” 
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Epos Northwest District Association of the American Physical 
Education Association will hold its annual meeting at Spo- 
kane, April 5, 6, 7, 1933. The meeting will be held in con- 
junction with the next session of the Inland Empire Education 
Association. 
* + * 
NATIONAL Picture Week program has been arranged 
for the week of October 16-22, 1932. The following 
proclamation has been issued from the naticnal offices at Okla- 
homa City: “It is acknowledged that good pictures are both 
an important and valued influence in a child’s education; they 
are an element of brightness and beauty in the home, school 
or office. Therefore, they make for happiness in life and re- 
finement of taste. Whatever is beautiful in our surroundings 
is an influence against evil. To this end good pictures in the 
home, school, and office are a positive good in the community.” 
A folder containing interesting suggestions for programs, 
exhibits, etc., will be mailed free of charge to any address. 
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The news from the Mid-West District’ Association has been com- 
piled and submitted by B. E. Bayh, Public Schools, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, Secretary-Treasurer of the Mid-West District Association. 


Early in the summer each state publicity chairman was re- 
quested to send in news notes from the respective state. The 
items from the states that have reported are given below under 
the names of the respective state publicity chairmen. 


OHIO 
Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer 


1. Physical education in Ohio has not suffered unduly from 
the economic unrest in the state, although many cities are re- 
porting curtailment of activities for the year. Up to date no 
colleges have reported restrictions upon sport offerings, al- 
though some are impending. The staffs of the departments of 
Ohio’s larger cities have had reductions in the central offices, 
and as far as it is known no new appointments have been made 
and salary cuts have been local. 

2. Ohio’s program of state supervision received a temporary 
restriction with the abandonment of the legislative appropriation 
for the program, but through a reciprocal arrangement between 
the State Department of Education and the Ohio State Univer- 
sity the former supervisor, Dr. D. Oberteuffer, has been secured 
to serve as acting supervisor until such a time as the office may 
be resumed. This means that Ohio’s program of course of study 
distribution, standards for high schools, and the program of 
teacher-training supervision will be carried on as originally 
established during the five-year period from 1927 to 1932. 

3. Interest in professional departments of teacher training 
in health and physical education continues unabated in Ohio, 
and there are now accredited twenty-one colleges within the 
state with professional major or minor departments. Sixteen 
of these colleges and universities offer the standard minimum 
or more of forty semester hours for the major and sixteen 
semester hours for the minor, and five of them are restricted to 
the sixteen hours minor only. 

4. Interest throughout the professional personnel in Ohio in 
graduate study continues apparently unabated. This interest has 
been stimulated because of the policy of the State Department 
of Education in requiring a state teachers certificate for all 
teachers of physical education, including athletic coaches. Sum- 
mer sessions in the state have reported a slightly decreased 
enrollment for this year, but even with the decrease there are 
many field workers returning to Ohio’s educational institutions 
for graduate training. 

5. The Ohio State University has announced the establish- 
ment of a graduate division with a full graduate curriculum 
leading to the Master’s Degree and eventually to the Doctorate 
in the field of health and physical education. This curriculum 
will be under the general supervision of Mr. L. W. St. John, 
the Director of Physical Education in that university, and will 
be under the specific guidance and supervision of Dr. D. Ober- 
teuffer, the former State Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education. 

IOWA 


Louis E. Hutto 


The Iowa Physical Education Association has become one 
of the largest sections at the annual fall meeting of the State 
Teachers Association in Des Moines. In addition to the gen- 
eral session of the association there are meetings of the men’s 
section, including coaching, the women’s section and the health 
section. In one general meeting the association is cooperating 
with the nurses and teachers of opportunity classes to bring 
Reba Harris from the Michigan department for a discussion of 
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the health program over the state. Speakers at other 
have not yet been announced by President H. Otopalik. 

There have been eight districts organized throughout the 
state, all of which held meetings this last spring. Officers of 
all sections meet at the fall sessions as members of the state 
council to plan the work of the association for the year, 

President Otopalik, at the request of the Iowa State Depart 
ment of Education, has recently appointed a committee to de. 
velop standards in physical education which may be applied 
throughout the state. Dr. McCloy was appointed chairman of 
the committee. The committee is making a rather thon 
study of other standards which have been developed and expects 
to make recommendations to the state department during the 
coming year. 

Mr. Otopalik, president of the Iowa Physical Education 
Association, is arranging for all allied sections of the State 
association to come together for one meeting of common jp. 
terest to all. The sections which will be included are nurses, 
physically handicapped, atypical children, general science, health 
education, home economics, Women’s Section of the Physical 
Education Association, and Men’s Section of the Physical Edy. 
cation Association. The proposal has met with favorable 
response from the sections indicated. This unification should 
strengthen the work of all groups interested in the common 
problem of health education. 

New teachers of physical education in Des Moines this year 
include: Enid Wolcott, from Omaha; Helen Messenger, last 
year at Tulsa; Josephine Willard, last year at Marion, Iowa; 
Harold C. Johnson, from the University of lowa; Marjorie 
Bradshaw, from Springfield, Missouri; Dorothy Clark, from 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Sessions 


COLORADO 
Fred W. Huling 

The Publicity Committee of Colorado Association is now 
publishing a monthly Bulletin which goes to superintendents, 
principals, physical education teachers, coaches, nurses, and 
health workers in the schools of Colorado. 

The annual fall meeting of the State High School Athletic 
League was held in Denver Saturday, September 10. The 
regulating of football and basketball championships occupied 
most of the session. 

The State High School football championship will be abol- 
ished after the present season, but the state basketball tourna- 
ment will continue. The ruling on the football championship 
absolutely forbids any member of the conference to participate 
in a state championship game; however, the wording of the 
resolution barring intra-state games does not prevent Colorado 
teams from engaging in inter-state games. ‘The football cham- 
pionship will be played off this fall as usual, but next year the 
state will be divided into three sections—northern, western, and 
southern—with a championship in each section. 

After considerable discussion, the members of the conference, 
representing 22 leagues, decided to retain the basketball tourna- 
ment in spite of financial losses during the past two years. 

The conference re-elected all former officers and adopted a 
championship schedule for 1932. Officers re-elected were: 
Lemuel Pitts, Pueblo, president; W. N. Greim, Denver, vice- 
president; and R. W. Truscott, Loveland, commissioner. These 
three officials, with George W. Scott, Fort Collins, and L. W. 
Thompson, Leadville, make up the executive committee of the 
conference. 

Colorado is planning a full program for girls this year. A 
state league for high schools has been in operation since 1923, 
sponsored by the University of Colorado. The University acts 
as hostess at the State League Conference each year. A two 
day meeting is held at that time. 

Colorado College, this year, is putting on a Play Day for 
all high schools in Southern Colorado. They Play Day will 
probably be the latter part of October. Colorado is working 
for “Girls in Play for Play’s Sake.” 


ILLINOIS 
Louis Kulcinski 


The State Physical Education Association this year is making 
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a special effort to secure thorough organization of interested 

rsons within the state. Already six divisions have been 
formed: South Central, Southern, Western, Peoria, Northeast- 
ern, and Chicago. City and area groups are encouraged to 
organize as are major students in state teachers colleges and 
universities. The membership is open to anyone interested in 
any of the allied fields of physical education and to administra- 
tors. Two meetings are planned, one during the High School 
Conference at the University of Illinois. This is to be attended 
by all of the various divisions in the state. The other meeting 
is a spring meeting and meeting places are distributed through- 
out the state. ; Fo 

The officers of the State Physical Education Association are: 
President, Mr. S. C. Staley, University of Ill, Urbana; Vice- 
Pres., (First) Mr. Jack Lipe, Harvey, iit. Vice-Pres., (Sec- 
ond) Mr. LaRue Van Meter, Athletic Director, Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, Ill. ; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Louis Kulcinski, 
State Director of Physical Education, Springfield, Ill. 


INDIANA 
Clara Fedler 


The program for the October meeting of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Physical Education at Indianapolis on Thursday, 
October 20, is as follows: 
1:15-1:30 P.M. Luncheon at Hotel Severin 

Chairman—Mr. Karl Bookwalter, Indiana University 
Speaker—Dr. Harriet O’Shea, Purdue University, “Mental 

’ Health Through Physical Education.” 

2:00-3:00 P.M. Sectional Meeting—Manual Training High 
School Gymnasium. 
Chairman—Mr. A. L. Strum, Indiana State Teachers 
College. 
Speaker—Miss Nellie Lee Holt, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. “The New Dimension in Physical Education.” 
Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Former State Director of Health 
and Physical Education in Ohio. “Problems of the Be- 
ginning Teacher of Health and Physical Education.” 


KANSAS 
Edna McCullough 


Foremost among the interests of the State Physical Educa- 
tion Association is the Mid-West Physical Education Conven- 
tion which will be held in Wichita, March 27 to April 1. We 
are dreaming, thinking, and talking about making this the 
largest and best physical education convention. 

The Kansas State Health and Physical Education Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in Topeka, at the time of the 
State Teachers Association,. November 4 and 5. The council 
will meet Friday afternoon, and the association will meet Sat- 
urday afternoon. The physical education round tables of the 
Teachers Association will meet Saturday morning. Mr. L. P. 
Washburn, president of the Kansas Association, is chairman of 
the program committee. Mr. Strong Hinman, president of the 
Mid-West Association, will be one of the speakers at the asso- 
ciation meeting. 

Last spring the council of the state Health and Physical 
Education Association, together with a state committee for the 
Mid-West Association met at Emporia and held an interesting 
all-day session. We took “time-out” at noon to enjoy luncheon 
together, but most of the time was taken up with discussing 
plans for the Mid-West meeting next spring. The followihg 
chairmen of committees were appointed to help with the Mid- 
West convention plans: 

Convention Manager—Mr. F. A. Johnson, Wichita; Publicity 
—Outside of the state—Mr. Merle Henre, Kansas City, Kansas; 
In Kansas—Miss Irma Gene Nevins, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas; Order and Time—Mr. Vic Trusler, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 

Demonstration: (1) Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., Mr. J. G. 
Hoffer, Y.M.C.A., Wichita; (2) College Women, Miss Ruth 
Hoover, University of Kansas, Lawrence; (3) College Men, 
Mr. C. S. Moll, Kansas State College, Manhattan; (4) Boy 
Scouts, Mr. Carroll West, Boy Scouts, Wichita; (5) Public 
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Schools, Miss Flora Stebbins, East High School, Wichita. 

Publicity chairmen for the Mid-West convention have been 
appointed to work at each of the sectional meetings of the 
Kansas State Teachers Association in November. They are: 

Kansas City Section: Miss Frances Thomas, Rosedale High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas; Mr. Herbert Allphin, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Topeka Section: Miss Edna McCullough, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia; Mr. C. S. Moll, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Salina Section: Miss Ruby MacKeller, Scott City, Kansas. 

Hutchinson Section: Mr. W. E. Upson, Senior High School, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Miss Gladys Taggart, Wichita Univer- 
sity, Wichita, Kansas. 

Dodge City Section: Mr. E. P. Schmidt, High School, Dodge 
City,, Kansas; Miss Thora Ludwikson, High School, Garden 
City, Kansas. 

Pittsburg Section: Miss Ruth Wilson, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas; Mr. Bernie Goodwin, Director of 
Physical Education, Chanute,, Kansas. 

The department of physical education for women of the 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, has achieved an 
unusual position, that is, they have a recognized place in the 
Inter-State High School scholarship contest. The past two 
years they have given physical efficiency tests which are divided 
into three parts—physical condition, simple skills, and motor 
ability. They hope to work out data which will be valuable 
to physical education instructors. 

The W.A.A. of the State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, 
are planning a high school play day, which will be held about 
the middle of October. 

In conjunction with National Health Week, the women’s 
department of physical education, State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, conducted a “Push Perfect Posture in Pittsburg” cam- 
paign. 5,000 children were given tests and health advice. 

Even in the face of depression physical education seems to 
be “carrying on” in Kansas. Reports from several Kansas 
colleges show no appreciable decrease in the number of physical 
education major students. 

Kansas State College at Manhattan is offering a five-day 
course in Dramatics and Handcraft for its “Major” students. 

Golf courses have been recently added to at least two college 
campuses in the state—Washburn College at Topeka, and 
Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia. 

Washburn College has added a graduate nurse to the staff, 
who will be available for student conferences and will give 
instruction in personal hygiene to freshmen boys and girls. 

Miss Flora Lonergan, of Chanute, has taken the place of 
Miss Lenore Fox, instructor of physical education in the 
Wichita Public Schools. Miss Fox is to be married. 

Miss Nadine Buck, of the University of Wisconsin, has 
accepted a position as dancing instructor at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. Miss Buck fills the posi- 
tion made vacant by the resignation of Miss Dorothy Denk- 
mann of Durant, Iowa. 

We are proud of Mr. Strong Hinman of our state, who is 
president of the Mid-West Section of the A.P.E.A. He seems 
to be a popular man and in demand as a speaker. This sum- 
mer he lectured at the University of Iowa Institute of Physical 
Education and was also an instructor at the Municipal Uni- 
versity of Wichita summer session. He also found time to 
visit the Olympic games and has made a collection of some 
stereopticon slides, which he uses to help add realism to his 
interesting description of the games for the benefit of those 
of us who were not fortunate enough to go to California. On 
November 11 he will speak in Kansas City, Missouri, at the 
Missouri State Society meeting. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Helen Westfall 
Under the direction of Miss Bertha R. Palmer, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the Coaches and Directors of 


Physical Education for Women of the State Teachers Colleges 
in North Dakota are demonstrating, before groups of rural 
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teachers, playground supervision and physical education jn 

different parts of the state. In this way we hope to ds. 

state-wide program in physical education under way. ba 
Mr. J. E. Rogers, Field Secretary of the America 


. . . . n Ph i 
Education Association, is to be one of the principal Bac. 
for the N.D.E.A.—and we think the MOST important —wif 


be with us this fall and help us get started in our S 


Ml tate Physj 
Education Association. — 


OHIO 
Dr. D. Oberteuffer 


The State Council of the Ohio School Health and Physical 
Education Association met in Columbus, October 1. President 
Danford and Secretary Oberteuffer reviewed the status of state 
supervision and plans were laid to cover the ground lost through 
the legislative economy program of the last two years, 

The district sections of the Ohio School Health and Physical 
Education Association will hold their fall meetings on October 
28. Important and nationally known speakers are listed on each 
program of the six sections. 

Ohio has probably as many if not more colleges and wi- 
versities training teachers in health and physical education than 
any state in the Union. Five additional institutions asked for 
recognition this year. Ohio’s standards require a stated quality 
and quantity of staff members as well as stated curricula before 
an institution can be recognized. 

Under Acting Supervisor Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Mr. B. 0, 
Skinner, State Director of Education, anticipates maintaining 
almost the entire Ohio program during the coming year. The 
teacher-training program, the high school standards, the news 
bulletin, and general service bureau are among the larger 
projects which will be continued this year. 


NEBRASKA 
Clyde Knapp 


Nebraska physical educators are looking forward to a more 
unified front after our state organization is completed. The 
tentative constitution will be presented to the Physical Educa- 
tion Sections of the State Teachers Association at the Teachers 
Convention the last week of October. This will constitute the 
first annual meeting. An organization dinner will be held on 
October 27th. It is planned to have several meetings during the 
year with prominent speakers. We plan to build steadily, 
progress securely. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
Charles B. Lewis, M.D., Providence, R.I|., President 

The past year has been a pleasant and prosperous one for the 
association. We were favored in having as speaker at the insti- 
tute meeting, Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, Director of Student 
Health and Physical Education in Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. His topic was “The Future of Physical Educa- 
tion.” Dr. Rogers’ comments were appropriate and a challenge 
to us to make our work count for all that is worthwhile. 

The second meeting was addressed by Mr. Ernst Hermann, 
Director of Sargent School for Physical Education, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. His subject was “The Place of Recreation in 
a Modern Program of Education.” After the address, Mr. 
Hermann conducted a group of high school girls in a period of 
activity on the floor. 

The third meeting was addressed by Dr. C. E. Turner, Pro- 
fessor of Biology and Public Health in Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. His subject was 
“Teaching of Health in the Public Schools.” After the address, 
there was a presentation of health films by Mr. George A. Gould, 
representing the Eastman Teaching Films of Rochester, New 
York. 

The fourth and last meeting of the year was addressed by 
Miss Mabel C. Bragg, Assistant Professor of Education in 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. Her subject was 
“Teaching of Health in the Public Schools” with emphasis on 
Content and Method for the Junior High School. 

The meetings were enthusiastically attended. The officers 
of the association are: President, Dr. Charles B. Lewis; Vice- 
President, Miss Neva Longworthy; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. Edward Bogda. 
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any unexpected sudden attack. Remember, too, that for shirtless, shoeless, shabby, and perspiring boys do 
one cannot make friends at the last minute. Be sure not present an aspect for a modern school to display 
you have influential people and organizations ready to with pride. 
help in case you need them. It is not intended to convey the idea that this plan is 
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HERE IT IS— Soccer Skill Tests 
THE PL AYGROUND B ALL (Continued from page 42) 


B. Preliminary Arrangements.—A space at least 10 yds, in 
That Outlasts All Others length is marked out at 1 yd. intervals for 10 yds. distance; 
a line being 5 yds. from the starting line. 

C. Procedure.—tThe ball is thrown rather high by the official 
who stands on the 5-yd. line facing the starting line. The 
player volleys the ball straight ahead by using the hip, knee, 
shoulder, or forehead. The record is taken from the spot where 
the ball first hits the ground. Three trials are allowed. The 
player must be behind the line at the end of the volleying, 

D. Scoring—The best record out of the three volleys is 
recorded. If the ball lands between: 1-5 yds 1 point is award- 
ed; 5-6 yds. 5 points are awarded; 6-7 yds. 6 points are award- 
ed; 7-8 yds. 7 points are awarded; 8-9 yds. 8 points are 
awarded; 9-10 yds. 9 points are awarded; 10 yds. or beyond 

woe 10 points are awarded. A player volleying the ball 10 yds. or 
U. S. Patent No. 1,861,157—Canadian Patent No. 310,728 beyond receives 10 points. No points are given for a trial if 
a foul occurs. 


RAWLINGS “PROTEX” BALL E. Fouls—1. Illegal volley. 2. Crossing the starting line 


during the trials at volleying. 
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A. Purpose—To test speed and ability of securing the ball 
legally from the opponent. 
BATS B. Preliminary Arrangements.—A six-yard circle divided in 
Rawli i H half. 
me po ghee By og + oy ieoer, ae C. -Procedure—Two opponents of about equal ability stand 
See the Rawlings dealer in your territory. in opposite halves of the circle facing each other. The ball is 
Catalog for the asking. : dropped between the two players by the official. The object 
of the test is to kick the ball out of the opponents’ half of the 
RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO., circle without involving personal contact. Each couple has five 
St. Louis, Mo. throw-downs. Individual record of the test is kept by the 
official. : 
D. Scoring.—Two points are awarded to the winner of each 
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successful play. The throw-down is repeated five times. The 
highest possible score 1s 10 points. If a foul occurs, the point 
is given to the opponent who was fouled against. If a double 
foul occurs, no points are awarded. 

E. Fouls—1. Not abiding by official soccer rules. 


Vill. Tackling 


A. Purpose—To test ability and skill of intercepting and 
gaining possession of the ball when maintained by opponent. 

B. Preliminary Arrangements——Two parallel lines 15 yds. 
apart. 

C. Procedure—Two players stand opposite each other, 15 
yds. apart, on the two lines. The player who is not being 
tested, player A, has the ball. On a signal from the official, 
both players advance toward each other. Player A dribbles 
the ball straight ahead. Player B attempts to make a legal 
tackle and on securing it, takes the ball ahead past the 15-yd. 
line. The inside or outside of the foot may be used for 
tackling. Do not kick the ball into the opponent or too far 
away so that possession of it cannot be maintained. 

D. Scoring—Each successful legal tackle counts 2 points. 
Five tries are allowed. No points are given to Player B: 
1. If failure to make the tackle within the 15-yd. area; 2. If 
a foul occurs. 

E. Fouls—1. If the tackle is not legal according to the 
official soccer rules. 


IX. The Corner Kick 


A. Purpose—tTo test skill and accuracy in placing the ball 
when awarded a corner kick. 

B. Preliminary Arrangements—Mark a 6 yd. square on the 
field directly in front of the goal posts. Be sure the corners of 
the field are clearly marked. 

C. Procedure——The ball is placed within one yard of either 
corner and kicked. The object of the test is for the ball to 
land within designated area (6 yd. square). 

D. Scoring—The best two scores out of five are recorded. 
If ball lands directly in the 6-yd. square, five points are award- 
ed. If from the corner kick the-ball touches in any way the 
designated area other than by a fly, two points shall be awarded. 
No points are given: 1. If a foul occurs; 2. If the ball does 
not touch 6-yd. square. Highest possible score is 10 points. 


E. Fouls—1. Violating soccer rules on the corner kick. 
X. The Goal-Keeper’s Test 

A. Purpose-—To test on the knowledge and skills used by 
the goal-keeper in order to prevent goals from scoring. 


B. Preliminary Arrangements—Be sure that the penalty 
area is clearly marked. Draw a semicircle 15 yds. from the 
goal posts, the 6-yd. line in front of the poles being straight. 


C. Procedure —The goal-keeper who is being tested, stands 
near the goal. Several other people arrange themselves behind 
the 15-yd. circle and pass the soccer ball among themselves 
until someone, without advancing inward, decides to kick for a 
goal. The goal-keeper has 5 attempts to stop the ball from 
going between the goal posts, at which time she may use all 
her privileges. Record number of successful stops. 


D. Scoring.—Each successful legal stop scores two points. 
Highest possible score, 10 points. If the goal-keeper fouls no 
point is given for that trial. 


E. Fouls—1. Breaking goal-keeper’s privileges. 


A graph, such as shown on the next page, readily 
shows the pupil and the teacher’ the things that need 
special attention and practice. The maximum score for 
the Skill Test is 100 points. There are ten events each 
counting 10 points. 

If a pupil is high in practically all tests, she is good 
material for the first class team and should be encour- 
aged to come out and enjoy the game of soccer. If a 
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pupil is low in the majority of the tests, then extra prac- 
tice and time should be given her. 


- <K- ORNER 
Powrs | ORB TRAP- | THROW-| PLACE | DROP THROW | TACK 


BLING | PING IN KICK BALL ING oown | LING wick | eastet 


10 
9 


The position for which the individual is best suited 
may readily be seen by the graph picture. If her score 
is high in trapping, kicking for distance, and tackling, 
but low in place kicks, corner kicks, and dribbling, she 
will probably be best suited in a back position rather 
than one on the forward line, and vice versa. 


Night Football—YES 
(Continued from Page 30) 
ducted overnight trip is of considerable educational 
value to the boys. 

When at home, games should start promptly at an 
early hour. We found 7:30 to be the most satisfactory 
hour both to the players and spectators and to the 
motion picture houses. If begun then, the games last 
no longer than basketball games and afford one a 
chance to attend the last show at the theaters. It was 
evident from this request of the theater managers that 
many students were attending their entertainments on 
Friday evenings instead of being at home studying as 
so many opponents of night football profess. 

6. On a properly lighted field all spectators can see 
better than at a day game. This may be due to several 
reasons. The area surrounding the bleachers is gen- 
erally in darkness thereby centering the attention on 
the playing field which stands out in intense light. Late 
in the afternoon, spectators in stadiums that face west 
have the sun shining directly in their eyes and naturally 
are not as able to see what is going on as they could on 
a properly lighted field at night. There are fewer shad- 
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ows visible on a lighted field, as at night the numeroys 
shadows thrown by a player under many lights ney. 
tralize each other and no actual shadow is visible. In 
the afternoon, one heavy shadow is thrown by each 
player. 

If fields can be lighted sufficiently for American 
Association League baseball games, they can certain] 
be lighted sufficiently for football. I have never heard 
any complaint on visibility from any official or player 
in any of our games during the past four years. py 
fact, our safeties and ends have agreed that they would 
rather attempt to catch punts and passes at night with 
the white ball than in the day time especially late in the 
afternoon when the sun is low and shines obliquely, 

For proper lighting, reflectors should be placed all 
along both sidelines at a height of at least 30 feet—35 
to 40 feet gives better results. Frosted bulbs should 
be used to eliminate glare, and the playing field itself 
should be illuminated by at least 40,000 watts—prefer- 
ably 50,000 to 60,000. The reflectors should be ad- 
justed so that most of the light is thrown down on the 
field but enough should be thrown higher so that the 
ball is clearly visible on passes and punts. Of course, 
a white ball should always be used, and neither team 
should be permitted to wear white helmets. 

7. The lighting has been found useful for other ac- 
tivities of the school. Two years ago our commence- 
ment exercises were held out-of-doors in the football 
bowl. The program began just before sunset and was 
completed under lights. There was more room than 
ever before and a more comfortable temperature ob- 
tained. This is a great benefit in southern states where 
the heat of the day is more enervating to the spectator. 

For the last two years, also, the finals of the league 
track meet have been held under lights in Kansas City. 
Instead of a scattering of spectators and practically no 
gate receipts as before, the stadium was crowded and 
there was a surplus on both occasions. 

The girls’ physical education department has put on 
several pageants which were far more successful than 
afternoon ones because more fathers were able to at- 
tend. This seems to be especially valuable just now 
when the schools need to interest as many as possible 
in their activities. 

In this short discussion of night football, not all 
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arguments have been advanced or all objections an- 
swered. Its advisability, in the last analysis depends 
upon the local situation and involves factors such as 
climate, weather, conflicts in schedule with other nearby 
schools, crowd analysis, and the attitude of the parents. 
In our own case, I feel that night football has offered 
many advantages to our athletic program. 





Night Football—NO 


(Continued from page 31) 


where the parents will see to it that they get back as 
soon as possible, but we are all conscious of the laxity 
of parental control in the average American home of 
the present day. 

Fortunately the large city school systems do not 
appear on the verge of going in for night football. The 
temptation seems to be among the smaller communities, 
and perhaps here with some reason owing to lack of 
finances. It would be better, however, to cut down the 
athletic expenses of a school in various ways and run 
on a more reasonable basis than to become involved in 
the questionable experiment of night football. 

A concrete example of what problems can be brought 
about in football conferences by this matter of night 
football is demonstrated by the experience of the Mil- 
waukee Suburban League. This conference has been 
functioning with benefit and pleasure to all its members 
for about eight years. Two years ago one team put 
in lights and started the night game. The innovation 
of this new practice attracted a greater attendance than 
this school had known at its Saturday afternoon games. 
Last year two more schools followed with lights and 
then the trouble started. Before these schools put in 
lights an unwritten agreement existed whereby the 
school without lights could choose whether or not they 
would play at night. When three member schools asked 
that their games be played in the afternoon, they were 
informed that they must play at night or not at all. 
Which schools were to blame? Those refusing to play 
in the afternoon or those refusing to play at night? 
Both sides argued their point strongly, but the “com- 
mercialists” of night football stood pat and athletic 
relations between some of the member schools reached 
the breaking point. Was the gaining of this objective 
to play night football worth the loss of goodwill and 
friendly feeling that has existed for all these years? 

Football is one of the greatest games in the world, 
but some of the criticism against the methods of control 
are just. No one can say anything as detrimental 
against the game itself as they can against the flaws in 
administration and organization. These must be given 
serious thought or the time may come when this tradi- 
tional school game will be scratched from the curric- 
ulum of education. 

May we have more football and may we have more 
boys playing the game, but may we also keep the game 
within bounds and always bear in mind that it is the 
game for the boy and not the boy for the game. 
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American Physical Education Association 
Business Meetings 
A* THE meeting of the Legislative Council of the A.P.E.A., 
held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, on the 
morning of April 20, 1932, reports were received from the 
following standing Committees: Honor Awards, Necrology, 
Resolutions. The following special Committees made reports: 
Educational Films, Foreign Exchange Students, Reorganization 
of Women’s Athletics Section. 

The four District Associations reported progress that was 
encouraging and a representative from the Southwest territory 
was also present. 

The Chairmen of the following Sections made reports: 
Camping, Dancing, Men’s Athletics, Public Schools, Research, 
Teacher Training, Therapeutics, and Women’s Athletics. 

The officers of the National Association made comprehensive 
reports. 

Recommendations made to the Council by the Executive Com- 
mittee were acted upon and new officers of the National Asso- 
ciation were elected (see first page). 

This was the final meeting of the old Council and a rising 
vote of thanks was given to Miss Mabel Lee in appreciation 
of her able leadership. 

* * * 

The newly elected Legislative Council also held a meeting on 
Saturday morning, April 23, 1932 at 9:00 o’clock. At this 
meeting the minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved; two members-at-large of the Executive Committee 
were elected (see first page) ; Louisville, Kentucky, was chosen 
as the Convention site of the National Association for 1933; 
and three new sections were affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation, viz: Men’s Athletics, Dancing, and Camping. The 
Resolutions Committee and Necrology Committee made reports. 

The ‘Convention Manager reported a registration to date of 
1801 at the Convention. As 144 students were in attendance 
at a meeting held the same time as the Council meeting, the 
total Convention attendance was 1945. Also, about 460 new 
members joined the A.P.E.A. during the Convention. 

The following Booklet Committees made reports: Athletics 
for Boys and Men; Athletics for Girls and Women; Costumes 
for Boys and Men, Costumes for Girls and Women; Medical 
Examinations for Boys and Men; Medical Examinations for 
Girls and Women; Physical Examinations for Boys and Men; 
Physical Examinations for Girls and Women; Playgrounds; 
Research Problems; Tests and Measurements. 

A committee was appointed to see if there is anything in 
radio broadcasting that should be sponsored by the National 
Association. A Committee was also appointed to select the 
successful candidate from the applications received for the 
Scholarship given by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The College Men’s Physical Education Section made formal 
application for re-affiliation with the National Association under 
the new Constitution. Other matters of new business were 
transacted. Best of all from the standpoint of the A.P.E.A. 
was the splendid spirit manifested throughout the meeting and 
the generous gifts of the Eastern District Society and of the 
Women’s Athletics Section to the National Organization. 


Plans for the Public School Section 

Mr. Julius E. Kuhnert, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., was elected the new chairman of the 
Public School Section of the A.P.E.A. and has already begun 
enthusiastic work on the program for the coming convention at 
Louisville. He requests that all teachers having suggestions 
for the major theme of the Public School Section and for 
suitable subjects for study and discussion address communica- 
tions to him at the above address. In the very near future a 
program committee will be selected and also various committees 
to work on selected studies of interest to the Public School 
Section. Mr. Kuhnert has corresponded with the state directors 
of health and physical education to obtain a list of pertinent 
subjects for further study, and from these many suggestions, a 
small number of the most important will be selected for careful 
study and for presentation at the Section meeting. 
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Noon Hour Intramurals 
(Continued from page 36) 

form of tournament. This he receives from his home. 
room teacher. The members of the homeroom are te. 
corded by the seating arrangement. The athletic rep. 
resentative gives the names of the boys to play daily anq 
keeps his record to date. Losers drop out and wip. 
ners continue to play winners. This same scheme jg 
followed in every homeroom in the school. When tle 
homeroom tournament is finished the form plan of 
elimination is given to the intramural director. The 
champions of the homeroom represent the homerooms 
for the division or school championship. ‘The final 
winner is the singles champion, the next last two boys 
are considered the doubles team for that homeroom, 

Final Scheme.—All winners in the singles and doy. 
bles plan are now arranged in the homeroom elimina. 
tion plan of tournament. First the singles in hand- 
ball are held until finished, and the champion of each 
division is determined. Next the singles champions jp 
horseshoes of each division are determined. Then we 
have the doubles playing in handball to determine the 
homeroom having the doubles champion and finally the 
horseshoe doubles championship is determined. 

Division winners may play if they wish but the title 
“school championship” carries no points. 

Horseshoe and handball contests may be played at 
any time of the day, morning, noon, or evening. 

In horseshoes and handball two games out of three 
are played by every student. 


Final Championship Report. 

Wide publicity is given in the school for the cham- 
pions or championships in the various individual or 
group contests. Each division has its homeroom or in- 
dividual championship. Considerable space is given in 
the school paper and in the yearbook. Pictures are 
taken of all groups. This procedure of publicity en- 
courages the interest in the intramural program. 


The Plan of Awards 


Awards are a necessary evil. They are considered 
important by the winner. They are needed for they 
give an added impetus to make the program a much 
greater success. Awards of some kind are given for 
every type of competitive contest, hence why not the 
winners of the intramural contests. Awards need not 
be expensive or elaborate. A suitable award has not 
yet been found. We have suggested the school en- 
blem showing its motto. These are made up in felt 
in the school colors. They may be worn on any type 
of a sweater. So far they have met with a fair. amount 
of success. 

Awards are issued to the. following : 

1. To the individual members of the championship 
teams in playground ball, volleyball, basketball, soccer, 
and touch football. 

2. To the division managers. 

3. To the athletic representatives of the champion- 
ship homerooms. 

4. To the handball and horseshoe champions of each 
division ; singles and doubles. 
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Plaques made of polished wood in various designs 
are made to display and advertise the winners. One 
is made for each type of activity and for each divi- 
sion. ‘These are made in the woodshop by interested 
students. Each plaque is labelled for its activity, and 
spaces are provided for panels to designate the win- 
ners from year to year. The plaques are placed in the 
homeroom winning the contest, for the remainder of 
the year, and finally they are hung in the corridor of 
the physical education building. 


Basis For Determining School Championships. 
First place in every contest 200 points Each Division 
Second place in every contest 150 points Each Division 


Third place in every contest 100 points Each Division 
Fourth place in every contest 50 points Each Division 
Fifth place in every contest 25 points Each Division 


The homeroom that reports regularly for all its con- 
tests receives 100 points extra. The final champion- 
ship is determined by adding the place points won in the 
eight contests, counting only the first five places. The 
homeroom having the greatest number of points wins 
the school championship in the intramural. organiza- 
tion. Some special honor or award may be given. 

All divisions are considered in determining the school 
championship. In the following chart, Homeroom 309 
is considered the school champion. 


Div. 1 Div. 2 Div. 3 


Div. Champions are H.R. 101 H.R. 202 H.R. 309 
Place Pts. Place Pts. Place Pts. 


Basketball 1 200 2 150 - 00 
Playground ball 4 50 3 25 1 200 

Touch football 
or Soccer 3 100 1 200 5 25 
Volleyball - 00 5 25 1 200 
Horseshoes doubles 3 100 4 50 1 200 
Horseshoes singles — 00 - 00 3 100 
Handball doubles 1 200 5 25 - 00 
Handball singles 5 25 - 00 2 150 
100% Attendance - 00 - 100 _ 100 
675 575 975 





The New Dance Era 
(Continued from Page 24)) 


Group acrobatics. 

Historical forms of the dance including Ballet, Euro- 
pean Court Dances, etc. 

Dances for school projects—e.g., Dramatic club, 
Glee club, school entertainments, etc. 

Dance projects for each class—Suggestions : 

Sir Launfal Virgil’s Aeneid 

Idylls of the King Milton’s Comus 

Sorab and Rustum Dancing Through the Ages. 
College 

Interpretative dance movement motivated by and 
correlated with other subjects of curriculum. 

Individual systems—e.g., Duncan, Dalcroze, Von 
Labon, etc. 

Composing in various vocabularies of movement. 

Individual repertoire of solo dances. 


Dance theory and aesthetics; Dance production and 
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staging; Adagio dancing; Religious dancing; Oriental 
dancing. 

Dance club with such projects as: 

1. Dance appreciation series for the community. 
2. An original dance project. 

3. A dance competition between classes. 

4. Exchange programs with other colleges. 

In following out any curriculum it is to be remem- 
bered that the subject is to be taught creatively, authori- 
tatively, and culminatingly. What is begun in nursery 
school is continued in more advanced forms and finally 
woven thoroughly into the life pattern. An increas- 
ingly higher standard of accuracy, speed, endurance, 
and form is demanded of the students as they progress. 
By the time they reach college their virtuosity should 
be great. 

Except in the classes where they learn to dance to- 
gether, it is well to separate the boys and girls for their 
dance classes after the fourth grade. This division 
enables the teachers to emphasize feminine beauty in 
the girls’ class, masculine virility in the boys’ class. 
In such divided classes the boys should be taught by a 
man who is an inspiring model for them to follow, and 
the girls should be taught by a woman who is an 
equally fine example from the feminine point of view. 

The dancing teachers of the new era will be able to 
teach every aspect of the dance curriculum because 
they will know the dance as masters of music know 
music, in short, as a fine art. Anyone who has thor- 
oughly studied the various aspects of the dance knows 
that each has its particular contribution to make, each 
has its limitations and its pitfalls. The expert teacher 
knows how to present each phase at its best, acknowl- 
edging its bounds, avoiding its dangers. For instance, 
no dance education should begin with the arduous five 
positions of the ballet, yet none is complete without the 
ballet. The complete picture of the dance is the only 
true one. The teachers of the new era will give their 
students this picture of the dance. 

In this series of dance articles each phase of dancing 
will be treated by an outstanding authority in that par- 
ticular field of dance art. There will be articles on 
dancing for both boys and girls and the needs of differ- 
ent ages and groups will be considered. Teachers are 
invited to send in their problems. 


Adjusting Health Education 


(Continued from Page 17) 

cian we are directing our thoughts and our efforts to 
a consideration of those factors which we hope will in- 
sure a more wholesome childhood for the children of 
Ann Arbor—a childhood which is freer from the rav- 
ages of disease and illness by reason of such precautions. 

Just at the present time we have enlisted the local 
medical association in a plan for a summer round-up 
of all incoming kindergarten children for next fall. 

By special inducements we are hoping that parents 
will cooperate with us in the following plan for these 
children: (1) complete physical examination, (2) tu- 
berculin test, (3) vaccination for smallpox, and (4) im- 
munization against diphtheria. 
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Other plans include periodical examination of pu 
of our public schools and the education of these 
in health matters in accordance with principles laid 
down by the Health Council of which the school phys. 








































cian is a member. Other matters which are engagi tical 
the attention of our school physician and our Health as af 
Council are: lie tl 
1. Securing parental cooperation as regards early Correction teacl 
of physical defects. ualiz 
2. Devising a health examination record POSSeSsing the niqu 
— health teaching possibilities to children, teachers, ang prot 
¥ 3. Creating such environments for our children as wil] hel sa 
them normally and naturally to seek health advice and health 
literature. bod 
4. Developing an adequate health history and health record ten 
recording scheme. whi 
5. Defining the functions of the school doctor and nurses, tior 
One of our serious problems is integrating the schoo I 
health service with the high school age and high schog| dor 
activities. The type of organization itself and th trot 
attitude of pupils of this age erect barriers around for 
which it is difficult to work. sta 
wo 
_ THE development of this Health Curriculum jt wh 
has been quite apparent that for all of us it has been col 
a real educative experience. I think that in the begin. oct 
ning stages of this work most of us were inclined tp fit 
look upon the physical education department as the en 
specially constituted guardians of our children’s health, fu 
It is probable that the public thinks of health and phys. tic 
ical education as the same thing. Physical education 
departments as now existent, however, are concerned tr 
for the most part with activity programs—the promo Ss] 
tion of sports, gymnastics, and games. Teachers work- n 
ing in these departments think in terms of activities 1 
and muscular coordination and team play. In some p 
places so little emphasis is placed upon the health side c 
of the physical education and athletic programs as to 
make it unnecessary for a boy to undergo a medical e 
examination before participating in school athletics. : 





One of our great problems is how to integrate the 
services of the various groups that constitute parts of 
the forces working in our public schools. Groups rep- 
resenting different instructional interests and different 
aims set in motion forces that nullify one another. One 
group by its procedures, unwittingly, perhaps, but all 
too frequently renders ineffective the work of another 
group. 

As conditions now stand there are all too many cross 
currents in our public schools which confuse and daze 
and dismay the child. This condition instead of con- 
tributing to the growth of unified personality and its 
accompanying nervous development produces a split 
personality; instead of leading to integration, leads to 
disunity and disorganization in the child’s thinking and 
habits. We need to discover for all teachers a common 
denominator which will enable them to get upon 4 
commen ground. There is too wide a gap in the philos- 
ophy of the kindergarten teacher and the teacher of 
twelfth grade Latin and mathematics. 

Not a health curriculum, but the actual making of 4 
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health curriculum by a group of teachers offers more 
ssibilities as an integrating force than any other 
single activity which I can name. es 

In all departments, in all school activities, in prac- 
tically every school situation there is a health sphere 
as affecting both pupil and teacher. In this very thing 
lie the possibilities of the activity. It makes of every 
teacher a health teacher. It employs a highly individ- 
ualized procedure thus emphasizing a valuable tech- 
nique. It likewise emphasizes problem approach and 
problem solution. Last of all it emphasizes education 
as a living, a growing process. 

Education as a living process must take into account 
body, mind, nerves, emotions, social self, hereditary 
tendencies, in short the whole child—the realization of 
which will probably be the basis for the greatest educa- 
tional progress in the twentieth century. 

I want at this point to publicly acknowledge the wis- 
dom of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Michigan in the provisions which he has made 
for assistance in health curriculum construction. Our 
state department has provided a Health Curriculum 
worker who is loaned to the local school systems, to 
whom she renders service in the field of curriculum 
construction. We have had her assistance on varying 
occasions. We have profited immeasurably by the bene- 
fit of our group discussions in which she has been pres- 
ent and we have grown in our understanding of the 
fundamentals of the problem by virtue of her contribu- 
tions to these group discussions. 

Many of our state departments are preparing and dis- 
tributing courses of study to the schools of their re- 
spective states. But what the teachers of America 
need is not more courses of study but more work in 
making courses of study. They do not need the com- 
pleted product, but they do need the growth which 
comes from completing the product. 

The problem is one of education and cooperative 
enterprise. This calls for experience, study and intelli- 
gent thought, with a maturity of judgment growing out 
of these three factors. 





New Dimensions 
(Continued from Page 19) 


at the end of the year the Fellowship meal which is 
called in Christian civilization, The Communion Serv- 
ice. But because there were in the group members of 
several denominations and because the students wanted 
the Fellowship meal in their own quarters, there was 
not a minister in the town who would give it to them. 

A child of three sipped his orange juice one morning 
and said to his mother, “Today I want you to take me 
out and show me something I have never seen before.” 
Can we preserve his naive curiosity until after he 
graduates from university or will we smother it? That 
depends upon what we do with our opportunity for 
leadership into this new dimension, the coordination of 
the individual with the group. That depends upon what 
we do with ourselves. Can we find the abundant life 
in our own souls? 
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The Physical Aspect 


(Continued from Page 5) 

ulation of interest will be unnecessary. The faculty 
should be greatly concerned about any undue stimula- 
tion of this phase of university life. It should not be- 
come commercialized as has intercollegiate athletics. 
At the University of Wisconsin boxing as an intra- 
mural sport is already suffering from such artificial 
stimulation. Its success is being measured not by the 
recreation nor by the education gained by participants, 
but by the number of spectators at elimination contests. 
Probably this tendency should be checked by the re- 
quirement that all intramural athletic contests be open 
to the public without admission fee. 

While the development of health and physical vigor 
is one of the major aims of physical education, the 
realization of this objective is especially difficult for 
those who enter college with a low health grade or an 
important physical defect. For these students a correc- 
tive program should be provided especially designed to 
improve their physical status. Students with low health 
grades should not be, as a group, excused from physical 
activity, rather they should participate in such physical 
activity as may be prescribed for the improvement of 
their health status. The students who as a class ought 
properly to be excused are those who have a class A 
health grade and a class A grade in physical activity 
status. This program necessarily requires cooperation 
between the student health service and the departments 
of physical education. A joint committee of the de- 
partments concerned is needed for this phase of phys- 
ical education. 


V. Administrative Problems 


If it is granted that in an educational institution the 
primary interest is in teaching rather than in competi- 
tion, then it becomes clear that the organization of the 
physical education pfogram is a technical matter and 
should be in the hands of those who are making the 
study of physical education their life work. The form 
of administrative organization required is a depart- 
mental one. A committee of the general faculty should 
not attempt to deal with a special problem of this char- 
acter. Likewise, no problem of eligibility for partici- 
pation is involved since we are dealing with a teaching 
problem and not a problem of competition. 

The fundamental stupidity from which men’s ath- 
letics especially, and physical education in general, is 
suffering is the assumption of control by the general 
faculty and the exercise of this control through com- 
mittees whose primary interests are in other fields of 
education. Since faculty members whose chief inter- 
ests are purely intellectual lack confidence in a group 
of educators who have their primary interest in another 
phase of human life, it may be necessary to pass through 
a transitional period in which a general faculty com- 
mittee exists in an advisory capacity. Details of ad- 
ministration, such as selection of personnel, budget 
matters, and organization of courses, should even now 
be entrusted to a department responsible to the presi- 
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dent rather than to a faculty committee. This ,: 
ciple is especially applicable to the purely educationg} 
phases of a physical education program, but it q 
consideration in connection with intercollegiate athletics 
as well. It is specifically to be recommended that gen. 
eral faculty committees on athletics and physical edu. 
cation be advisory and not administrative. 

The objection is frequently raised that the Conditions 
under which physical education classes are conduct 
are neither hygienic nor contributory to health. To tty 
extent that such criticism is justified the remedies an 
obvious. The first need is for a better gymnasium anj 
for more outdoor play space easily accessible to th 
gymnasium. The second need is for more time fo 
dressing preparatory to exercise, and for bathing an 
dressing afterwards. This second need can be controlled 
by the faculty. The assignment of a two-hour clas 
period would meet it satisfactorily and offers no serioys 
difficulties. The first and last half-hours of the period 
could be used for dressing and the hour in between {oy 
class work. If necessary the number of class periods 
weekly could be reduced to two. The instructor’s tim 
could be more efficiently used than at present since he 
would be conducting classes while students were dregs. 


ing. 




























Vi. Candiesions 






In conclusion we may state that rational development 
of physical education in college demands its recognition 
as a part of a cultural education. Freshman tests should 
be instituted to select those students who need further 
teaching on a sub-freshman level. On a college levd 
courses should be optional but should carry full college 
credit. Intramural competition should be based upon 
an educational program. Commercialization of intra 
mural athletics as an artificial stimulus has already 
begun and should be checked. Corrective work for 
students with low health grades should be administered 
by a joint committee of the student health department 
and the departments of physical education. Physical 
education is a special field of endeavor which should 
be entrusted to those who are making it their life work, 
Control by the general faculty should be advisory 
rather than administrative. Constructive reorganization 
is needed to remove present handicaps and to secure the 
social and cultural values which can best be secured 
through the educational use of physical activity. 


St. Louis Play Day 


(Continued from Page 29) 


seemed to have enjoyed the afternoon. Many favorable 
comments upon the success of this, our first elementary 
school play day have reached us from educators, the 
daily newspapers, and citizens who attended. ~ 

The entire expense for this mass demonstration 
amounted to $86.65. 

The program was prepared and directed by Mr. A.B 
Kindervater, supervisor of physical education, and his 
assistants. The Board of Education provided a half 
holiday for this play day for all elementary schools. 
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Czechoslovakia 
(Continued from Page 13) 
native dances play an important part in the physical 
education program in Czechoslovakia, but Mr. Ocenasek 
has sent teachers to other lands to study and bring back 
new dance movements to supplement the national dances 
and to add joy as well as health to the physical activities 
is people. 

ye oye Clubs of Czechoslovakia are headed up by 
the Vsesportovni Vybo (All Sports Committee) com- 
posed of delegates from the different clubs. The 
strongest sport association is that for soccer football, 
consisting of Czech, German, Hungarian, Polish, and 
Jewish sections—uniting the clubs and teams of those 
nationalities within the Republic. Other associations 
have similar national sections in order to unite the 
sports of their own minorities. The Germans have, 
furthermore, set up a headquarters for all sports among 
Germans, under the name of the “Deutscher Hauptan- 
schuss fur Leibesubungen” which includes all German 
sport and gymnastic organizations except the Deutscher 
Turnverband. 

Other organizations, too numerous to mention, take 
care of those interested in winter sports, field hockey, 
boating, canoeing, etc. — 

Hikers are organized in locals of the National Klub 
Turistu, which registers 80,000 members and owns 101 
huts and inns in the mountains and touring regions. 
Organized scouting is centralized in the National Scout 
Association, but there are several scout movements 
fostered by political parties, such as the Social Demo- 
crats and Communists. 


The “Wandervogel” are found in many German 
centers, and, like their contemporaries in Germany, 
have their own hostels, where the boys may remain 
over night for a very small sum—in many cases for no 
charge whatever. . 


Playgrounds are to be found in the cities, not to 
mention the Sokol gymnastic fields which, in most 
cases, are community centers. Organized playgrounds, 
planned on the lines of those we have in the United 
States, were started by the Y-M.C.A. in the early days 
of the Republic. These, supplemented by those of the 
Germans, Hungarians, and Czechs, make a long list, all 
of which are doing a useful work for the younger 
citizens. 


From the foregoing, it will be readily seen how well 
organized are all the branches of physical education 
and sports in the land of the Czechs and Slovaks. The 
outstanding marks of the movement are its wide popu- 
larity, its democratic spirit, and lastly, its spontaneous 
propagation and self-support, by which it is financially 
independent of the government. Yet the government 
advocates and fosters, as far as possible, all that is best 
in the field of physical education. 


Czechoslovakia may point with pride to what she 
has accomplished in the short period, so full of diffi- 
culties, since she won her independence. No other 
country can show a more imposing record. 
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Now... a text that actually 
gives pupils an INCENTIVE 
to b HEALTHY 


MY HEALTH HABITS 


4 Books for the Lower Grades, Including 
‘‘Our Health Habits’ for the Teacher 


A series that makes good health 
desirable...a text or supplemen- 
tary reader that instead of saying 
“don’t do this and don’t do that” 
—surrounds the subject with a 
vital, dynamic interest which makes 
good health so appealing that pu- 
pils take to it as they would to 
some fascinating pastime. 


TRIPLE AUTHORSHIP — The 
authors, Whitcomb, Beveridge and 
Townsend—a supervisor of health 
education, a superintendent and 
teacher, respectively, have given 
this subject an interest that comes 
natural to the child, because good 


that promote good health a de- 
sirable and enjoyable experience. 
Along with this series comes a 
teacher’s guide “Our Health Hab- 
its,” which outlines all the mate- 
rial and gives the teacher ines- 
timable aid in presenting this 
subject to her pupils. 


GET ALL THE FACTS, on the 
novel way health has been raised 
from the commonplace and made 
a worthy attainment —how care 
of teeth, cleanliness, and eating of 
proper foods become habitual in 
a program that keeps the child 


health has been made more attrac- happily pursuing a definite health 
tive ... and the doing of things goal. Use the convenient coupon. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO. 


Dept. EH 10. 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 
270 Madison Ave., New York 559 Mission St., San Francisco 
Please send me without any obligation whatsoever, the complete facts 
about your “MY HEALTH HABITS”, 
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Complete book reviews are contained in 
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Fundamental Administrative Measures in Physical Educa- 
tion. Frederick Rand Rogers. (Pleiades Company, 1932) 
260 pages. $2.75. 


This book is a very valuable contribution to our pro- 
fession. It scientifically attacks the problem of measuring 
skills as well as the social and character-training values of 
physical education and it suggests definite procedures for 
improving and measuring the health of pupils. Part I deals 
with the selection of a practical measurement program; Part 
II deals with measures of physical efficiency; and Part III 
deals with the administration of a measurement program. 
The material contained in this book has behind it eleven 
years of experimentation and practice in numerous cities and 
villages, and the physical education programs in these com- 
munities have enjoyed the increasing support of school 
administrators and the general public. Numerous charts 
and illustrations add to the value of the book. It satisfies 
a long-felt need and will be useful to administrators and 
all interested in health and physical education. 


Football Line Play. Bernard F. Oakes. (A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1932) 258 pages. 141 illus. 35 diagrams. $4.00. 


No football coach can afford to do without this book 
on detailed fundamental line play. It presents clearly the 
basic principles of the line’s offense and defense in the 
modern game. The chapter headings will give an idea of 
the comprehensive treatment of the subject. They are as 
follows: 

The Importance of Individual Technique; Offensive 
Line Systems and Procedure in Coaching; Positions; De- 
veloping the Offensive Charge; The Center’s Position and 
Pass; Blocking; Methods of Group Blocking; Bringing 
Men Out of the Line; Catching Forward Passes. Part II 
deals with Defense, as follows: Tackling; Positions; Devel- 
oping the Defensive Charge; Defensive Fundamentals; De- 
fensive Plans; The Play of the Line Positions on Defense; 
Punt Defense; Pass Defense; Practice Program for the Line. 
The numerous illustrations and diagrams clarify the tech- 
nique for the coach and player of football. 


Tap Dances. Anne Schley Duggan. (A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1932) 110 pages. 13 illus. $2.00. 


In this tap dancing book, the steps and the dances are 
very clearly described, making it a useful addition to the 
library of the dancing teacher. An interesting feature of 
the book is the index table of dances that may be used for 
special occasions. The book contains music for the dances 
described and interesting illustrations. 

While there many books on tap dancing in the field, this one 
stands out for its excellence in clarity of description. Every 
teacher of tap dancing will need it. 


Safety Education. Florence C. Fox. (Bulletin No. 8, Office 
of Education, U.S. Dept. of Interior, 1932.) 75 pagesé 


This pamphlet will be useful for schools in constructing 
a course of study in safety education. It gives many help- 
ful suggestions for various types of schools, and for the dif- 
ferent grades. A good bibliography and a list of states and 
cities that publish courses of study in safety add to the value 
of the booklet. 


Principles of Health Education. Clair Elsmere Turner, D.P.H. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., 1932.) 317 pages. $2.00. 
This book presents all phases of health education in the 
elementary and secondary schools, outlining a program and 
correlating it with the general school program, also develop- 
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ing a technique for the teaching of health in an interestin. 
way. Very valuable source material is presented 4 a 
training of teachers and school health administrators is of 
discussed. The book will be most useful as a text for thy 
who are responsible for the development of a health Program 
schools. "ae 
Athletics in Finland. 
pages, 90 illus. 
This is an attractive, paper bound book, telling somes 
of the history of the members of the Finnish Olympic 
at Los Angeles. It is “to provide a background agas 
which the successes and failures of Finland’s athletes cap: 
appreciated.” In addition to splendid illustrations, there 3 
numerous humorous sketches interspersed throughout ¢ 
book, adding to its attractiveness. The history and devel 
ment of winter sports, wrestling, boxing, swimming, 
gymnastics in Finland are discussed. 
Accompanying this book is a pamphlet entitled Finland 
Candidates for Los Angeles, put out by the government jg 
response to many inquiries previously received. 


Martti Jukola. (Helsinki, 1932), 


Health and Home Nursing. George Margaretta Douglas, 
A.M., R.N. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1932) 383 pages, 

27 illus. $2.50. 

This is an excellent textbook for use in high schools, 
normal schools, and colleges. The historical background of 
home nursing is given, also comprehensive material in the 
care of patients and infants in ‘the home. The treatment 
of emergencies and common diseases is discussed. Sug- 
gestive occupations for the convalescent are listed. At the 
end of each chapter, there are questions and activities that 
may be carried out, as well as references for further reading, 
and a bibliography appears at the end of the book. 
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